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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE RECORD FOR 1944 
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ACACIA’S GREATEST YEAR 

INSURANCE IN FORCE fo’ he = «© « © & « w $ 580,350,849 
Gain For The Year e . ° ° ° . e . . e ° S 65,937,839 ' 
ASSETS -  - ee ee ee we we we $ 130,976,608 
(;ain For The Year ° ° . e . . ra . e e . 11,798,333 4 
NEW PAID-FOR BUSINESS _ xx « *« « ws» ww «* $ 89,226,689 : 
Increase Over 1943 2. ww ee eS 22,115,087 j 
AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF ALL ACACIA FIELDMEN . $ 284,161 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF ALL ACACIA FIELDMEN ; $ 5,091 
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‘ihe amazing story of Acacia Mutual during the past half century, 
and more — climaxed by the outstanding record of 1944 — is the 
result of (1) foresight and initiative in management, (2) the in- 
dustry and loyalty of its Home Office and Branch Office em- 
ployees, (3) the confidence of its policyholders from coast to coast, ; 
and (4) the enthusiasm and quality salesmanship of a field organ- 
ization that appreciates their unequaled benefits and advantages. 








\ And 1945 bids fair to shatter the history-making record of 1944 Pa 








ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


William Montgomery, President Home Office: 51 Louisiana Avenue, Washington 1, D. C. 


Branch Offices in 60 Principal Cities 






















Bruce Barton, noted author and 
Metropolitan Policyholder. 





























A policyholder reports on 


his life insurance company 


HIS YEAR, in making its Annual Re- 

port to 31,000,000 policyholders, 
Metropolitan decided to try something 
new. 


We asked Bruce Barton, a policy- 
holder, and a well known writer, if he 
would write the report. He agreed. 


So he visited our Home Office, asked 
a host of questions, looked into the facts 
and figures. According to his report, the 
things he learned about the Company 
confirm what the Examiners of the State 
Insurance Department found. Follow- 
ing their most recent official examina- 
tion of the Company they had stated: 

“From this examination, it becomes 

evident that the Company is in strong 
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ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


financial condition, that its affairs are 
ably managed, and that the business 
of the Company is being operated in 
the interests of its policyholders.”’ 


One out of every five persons in this 
country is a Metropolitan policyholder. 
If, like Mr. Barton, you are one of this 
group, you'll be more than interested in 
the things he learned. Even if you’re not 
a policyholder, you cannot help but 
enjoy reading Mr. Barton’s account of 
what Metropolitan did in 1944 for the 
benefit of policyholders and public. 


If you'd like a copy of this Annual 
Report to Policyholders, entitled, 
“Something New in Annual Reports,” 
write in for it. It’s yours for the asking. 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1944 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1944, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHCLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 





Policy Reserves Required byLaw . 

This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest. 
These are funds left with the company to be paid 
in the future. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 
Set aside for payment in 1945 to those policyhold- 
ers eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations ....... -. 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims 
not yet reported, premiums paid in advance, etc. 


$5,923,550,602.75 


296,078,543.16 


114,154,637.00 


67,579,917.19 


National Government Securities . 

United States and Canadian. 

Other Bonds ae ae ee ee ee ee eee 
Provincial, State and Municipal $ 98,069,228.70 
DE +-« «6 © © 6 ¢ 6 ¢é 588,210,136.87 
Public Utilities. . . . . . =769,116,680.34 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 464,534,242.96 
| « ---. «© = «¢ «¢ *@ & 6 « 
All but $2,407,086.53 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage LoansonRealEstate .... 
87,325,964.20 
829,093,684.48 


Farms . . >. . . 7 . >. 
Other Property. . . . «+ -« 
Loanson Policies. . ........ . 
Made to policyholders on the security of their 


$3,066,445,698.96 













1,919,930,288.87 


104,596,021.13 


916,419,648.68 


370,567,520.95 


| ‘Taxes DueorAccrued . . 
1945 on the business of 1944. 


Special Reserve for Investments. 


To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 


their value. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities ... . 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS... . 


Special Surplus Funds .. . 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1944. 





Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


policies. 


21,656,953.00 RealEstate Owned . 


.» « 104,368,000.00 
>. «© «© © € «@ 


Other Assets 


Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents due 


° 24,644,127.31 


ee feos and accrued, etc. 
- « $6,552,032,780.41 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $443,417,791.02. This safety fund is divided into 


Unassigned Funds(Surplus) . . . . . $427,657,791.02 
F These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience 
‘ due to war or other conditions and give extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


- $15,706,000.00 


NOT E:—Assets carried at $332,059,336.58 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1944 OPERATIONS 
- $30,696,750,125 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





a of a ae a a 310,793,056.22 
Includes $49,148,672.32 real estate under contract 

of sale and $146,808,180.56 Housing Projects 

and real estate for Company use. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,995,450.571.43 


Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1944 . . $2,064,042,459 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1944 . . . . $592,034,726.22 


143,063,675.82 
163,634,660.80 
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1 MADISON AVEiUE, NEw YorK 10, N.Y, 








When he comes 
ashore “for good” 


he’ll remember the 
New England Mutual 


Besides urging service men, in its national ad- 
vertising, to buy and hold on to their National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, this Company has published a 
valuable booklet, “Information for Veterans,” which 
is now in its fifth edition. 


It is being read on the ships of our fighting fleet, 
and on the front lines of all combat theatres, as well 
as by men already mustered out and now prospects 
for more life insurance. 


Let this fighting man tell the story: 


“Although I am not a discharged veteran, 
nor expect to be one until the conclusion of 
the war, [ would appreciate a copy of your 


booklet. 


“I wish to add that I admire your frank 
and sincere advice concerning the retention 
of NSLI despite the fact that you are an 
agency selling private insurance. 


“It is refreshing to note such altruistic ad- 
vertisements. I only wish that more adver- 
tisers could realize what goodwill can be es- 
tablished for their product by your type of 
straightforward messages.’ 


New England Mutual 


Get 
St 










Lie lnsurance Compan wy § (ey of Boston 








George Willard Smith, Presiden? Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
‘The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chortered in America—1835 


LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81°, Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 
(000 omitted) 








1944 1945 
over over 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
SO. ave $389,065 $494,059 $559,753 27.0% 13.3% 
Feb. ... 396,266 517,041 555.820 30.5 7.5 
Mar. . 496,854 565,705 -— 13.9 — 
Apr. 505,276 523,278 — 3.6 
May ... 475,695 547,638 — 15.1 — 
June .. 493,293 592,133 -— 20.0 — 
July ... 493,467 530,345 — Bp: 
Aug. .. 468,651 521,010 —- 11.2 ~- 
Sept. .. 455,760 472,354 = 3.6 —- 
a 486,227 545,712 — 12.2 -— 
Nov. .. 504,361 550,070 —- 9.1 ~— 
Dec. 508,857 545,424 — 7.2 — 
5,673,772 6,404,769 1,115,573 12.9 10.3 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
a 127,643 131,091 123,724 2.7 —5.6 
Feb. ... 133,643 131,108 123,130 —1.9 —6,1 
Mar. 151,817 137,811 — —9.2 — 
Apr. 143,324 124,535 = —13.1 —- 
May 143,413 136,127 — —5.1 — 
June ... 135,778 125,183 — —7 8 -- 
ee “se 126,398 112,395 —- —11.1 -- 
Aug. .. 122,302 115,490 — —5.6 — 
pent. .. 123,529 111,226 — —10.0 — 
Nov. .. 121,320 124,976 — 3.0 -= 
Dec. ... 154,287 140,421 _— —9.0 ~- 
1,617,508 1,524,534 246,854 —5,7 —5.9 
GROUP INSURANCE 
FOR. 26 93,818 190,145 64,376 102.55 —66.1 
Feb. ... 90,689 62,597 60,212 —34.9 —3.8 
Mar. .. 130,390 88,179 —- —32.4 ~- 
a: ws 124,983 126,479 -- 1.2 —— 
May . 154,406 136,333 — —11.7 —- 
June .. 143,888 125,675 — —12.7 — 
July ... 131,599 80,220 — —39.0 — 
Aug. .. 89,168 110,319 —- 23.7 — 
Sept. .. 112,707 64,796 — —42.5 ~— 
Nov. 129.670 101,755 — —21.5 —— 
Dec. 393,635 222,532 — —43.5 —- 
1,727,731 1,406,940 124,588 —18.6 —50.7 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
Jan. . 610,526 815,295 747,853 33.5 —8.3 
Feb. ... 620,598 710,746 739,162 13.9 4.0 
Mar. .. 779,061 791,695 — 1.6 
Apr. 773,583 774,292 — Jl -— 
May 773,514 820,098 — 6.0 _ 
June .. 772,959 842,991 — 9.1 — 
July ... 751,464 722,960 --- —3.8 -— 
Aug. .. 680,121 746,819 9.8 — 
Sept. .. 691,996 648,376 —6.3 — 
Nov. .. 755,351 776,801 2.8 — 
Dec. 1,056,779 908,377 —14.0 — 
9,019,011 9,336,243 1,487,015 as —2.6 















































Best's 


UTIVE AND GENER: 
Insurance News AL OFFICES 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at eS N. 


Y. 


pees OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY 1, N. Y. 
BEST BUILDING 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 


Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: .00 Pe 
Year in the United States. Pubtication Date: Ist of the Month 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


Tan volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
‘“index”’ compares to the same pe- 
riod during the five years 1940-1944. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 
FEBRUARY 1945 





Ratios In- 
Sales °45-’44 dex 
Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. 

Pe tai. $5,326 103% 110% 
Oe 2,654 109 174 
ee 4177 120 133 
Pes 54.380. 106 140 
DE secedenes 7,438 123 156 
0 reer 12532 96 108 
eee 1635 &8&2 94 
ee es i 5,957 115 117 
, ee 9500 116 152 
OT 11.836 121 151 
rs 2,717 140 185 
DU deme on 6% os 56,387 113 125 
DE ich oie oe 18,338 100 134 
MN we'd ea ewes 12.853 95 120 
Pea 10,386 122 150 
ere 7.470 102 120 
Pa wa eer 7,127 120 139 
ere 3,314 91 119 
NR eee 10,954 100 125 
I ar a: ine tines 29,069 104 126 
ee 29.317 113 120 
RE 13.862 94 121 
re 4253 118 148 
eee 19.859 112 119 
a 2.208 109 136 
, ae 9207 115 158 
ae ee 745 101 14] 
DP cveneawe 2,528 96 98 
Se Ae 30,303 100 121 
2 aaa 1,654 116 146 
 ] eer 110,990 104 127 
Pre 12,205 118 149 
ii 6 ie ai 2.288 110 166 
ee 39.072 96 11] 
Seer 9597 122 136 
SE caw er eae 6,823 115 149 
UN a sg an 52.437 98 112 
of Saree 5.012 119 123 
2 erty 4,768 101 122 
ft San 2,524 101 146 
es Scetend kis 9965 123 136 
BE” since ban 31,775 115 127 
SE a ahaa yd 4,371 126 159 
,. a ee 1,789 94 123 
, | 11,075 104 135 
WoEs* osisnosn 13,380 111 148 
wes: Web. os ewes 6,328 122 132 
. aa 17,358 113 140 
We udecewawx 1,183 101 135 











U.S. Total.. $730,926 106% 127% 
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Why IS A POSTAGE STAMP? 


That’s right—to mail a letter! And there’s 
no better way than by the Postage Meter—in 
your own office . . . The Postage Meter prints 
any stamp value, as and when you want it — 
seals envelopes, too—fast . . . holds any amount 
of postage for any kind of mail—including air 
mail, special delivery, parcel post; theftproof, 
foolproof, accounted for ... speeds your mail 
through the postoffice to earlier trains and 
planes, because metered mail needs no canceling, 
no postmarking. There’s more than meets the 
eye in ¢his postage stamp ...as thousands of 
fortunate firms now know, as thousands more 
will know when our war job is done. Meantime, 


for an interesting booklet, write today to 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


2983 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Ccnadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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ever jtmce lhe company started. 


Me at sachusells Ytual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perrys. Chairman of the Board 


Alexander TL. \laclean. President 








Best INSURANCE NEWS 








A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO THE INTEREST OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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ALFRED M. BEST 
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RICHARD G. MALONE 


Contributing Editor 
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CANADA LIFE’S 98™ YEAR 


asada Lé Diversification of Investments and Cash 
fu 1906 Tho € Life as Held in the United States 
Increased its life insurance in as at Dec. 31, 1944 

force to ................. $887,741,968 22.1%, in Cash and Government Bonds 

. . And in addition, had in 3.3% in Municipal Bonds 

force at Dec. 31, 1944, Re- 49.5%, in Public Utility Bonds 

tirement Income Bonds not 6%, in Railroad Bonds 

yet matured, with maturity 6.3% in Other Corporation Bonds 

benefits of ....... ....... $ 84,804,125 9.9% in Preferred Stocks 

4.5°% in Mortgages and Sale Agreements 


. . At the same date, the 389 +» Policy Loans 
Company had _ Immediate odiietn 
and Vested Annuity contracts 













































in force, providing payments Canada Life assets in the United States now aa 

to annuitants of $3,715,444 total $77,400,323: liabilities $74,808,492. ne 

annually, with a reserve . The gross rate of interest earned by the Com- wes 

value of ................. $ 32,948,170 pany in 1944 was 4.57 per cent.; the net rate 19, 

4.17 a ) 

The Company's New Paid life mie i nen 
insurance, including revivals The Canada Life invested in Government War : 

and additions. was increased Bonds in 1944 considerably more than its the 

during 1944 to ........... $ 88,937,795 entire renewal premium income for the year. ane 

_—"— “=> More than 17,000 individual Canada Life fn 

ates ten Cail contracts, excluding group life policies and Uh 
including revivals and aol group pensions, were completed in 1944. by 
ditions, guaranteed total Since 1941 the Company has decreased its be 

maturity benefits of . $ 8,487,640 unit operating costs by 11.5%. onl 

has 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST! aa 

S1D. 

United States policies are payable in United States currency. hay 

The Company's United States assets, payable in United States currency, are sub- | rs 

stantially greater than required to cover liabilities to United States policyholders. They wi 

are in gilt-edged securities of the highest ratings. bo 

All such assets are deposited in the United States with State Insurance Departments cas 

or Trustees. They are under the control of these insurance departments, including New aro 
York, and may not be withdrawn without departmental permission. on 

As the business of the Canada Life in the United States is self-contained, it is, in effect, of | 

a United States company. cen 

acl 
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THE CANADA Litt tt 
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Established 1§47 | 
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More than Fifiy Years Serwice te United States Policyholders pas 
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kk* With the current good news from all the battle 
fronts one is prone to forget the direct and indirect 
cost in lives and money. Total war deaths by the end of 
1944 were approaching 8,000,000, practically the same 
number as in World War I. For the current war 
these casualties are broken down as follows: Russia 
and Germany, 2,500,000 each; Japan, 600,000; British 
Empire, 350,000; U. S., 200,000 and France, 150,000. 
The balance of the estimated battle deaths was suffered 
by China and Eastern European countries. It should 
be noted that the above figures refer to battle casualties 
only. How many civilians in countries where the war 
has raged have lost their lives will not be known for 
sometime, perhaps never accurately. It is also impos- 
sible to measure the suffering people in war torn areas 
have endured. The results of malnutrition will be ap- 
parent in many countries to varying degrees for years 
to come. The cost in dollars of World War II will 
approach 1 Trillion by the end of the current fiscal 
year. Here in this country, on a comparative basis, 
casualties have been light but monetary cost high— 
around 45% of the total of all countries involved based 
on current expenditures. We do not have the problem 
ot getting enough to eat in order to live as many resi- 
dents in war torn countries do. Due to this and the 
‘act that we are the wealthiest country in the world, our 
problems are of a different nature. The war torn world 
looks to us for leadership. In the life insurance field 
at least we can offer such leadership. 


*** All wealth emanates from work. Since individuals 
do the work, they create wealth. For political ad- 
vantage these simple facts have been distorted to vary- 
ing degrees in many countries of the world during the 
past several years. The illusion that a group of in- 
dividuals making up a government has wealth and can 
or should assume individual responsibility is being 


1945 
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fostered. Of course, such is not the case. All govern- 
ment can do is take the wealth created by some individ- 
uals and give it to others—it doesn’t create any of its 
own. In transferring one citizen’s earnings to another 
by means of law it has been found that this process 
is very expensive. The primary reason for this is 
that there is no incentive to be economical. People as 
long as they are constituted in present form will do 
things to gratify some desire from the baby who cries 
for attention to the old man who uses a cane to elicit 
sympathy. There is little doubt that in our complex 
world some form of interdependence must be main- 
tained. Very few individuals are self-sustaining in all 
their needs. The question is how can this interdepend- 
ence be best handled. 


*xkx* As far as taking care of the exigencies of life are 
concerned, life insurance in this country has shown 
the world how it can be done. When all factors are 
considered there is little doubt that the cost is lower 
than can be provided by any other body. The reason 
is simple—the life companies have the incentive to keep 
costs down. There is no point here in reviewing the 
types of coverage that are available—suffice it to say 
that every possible coverage that can be scientifically 
underwritten is offered. If it can’t be scientifically un- 
derwritten, then it’s not insurance and shouldn’t be so 
called. It is paradoxical that many of the captains of 
industry and business men of smaller stature who be- 
lieve in free enterprise and bemoan recent trends won't 
install complete insurance plans for their employees. 
The welfare of the citizen is paramount. If the em- 
ployer will not assume it, some governmental body 
will. From a practical standpoint it might just as well 
be conceded that the so-called “good old days” are gone. 


xxx By becoming the best insured nation in the world 
we are leading the way. The life companies are also 
making progress in providing the broadest coverages 
for citizens. Insofar as they continue in this direction 
they will not only eliminate possible government (sub- 
sidized) competition but will also show other countries 
how the exigencies of life should be taken care of. It 
is not accidental that the countries who interfere the 


most with their citizens are also among the poorest, 
the most dictatorial and the most warlike. 
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No loopholes 
in this 
argumerit 


No time now to make the case airtight. Opposing 
counsel listens—waiting—waiting to find the 
flaw in the argument—to pry the case wide open. 
But the great trial lawyer piles up point after 
point of irrefutable fact—cool and sure in the 
knowledge of his own sound preparation. Those 
hours of fact-finding—of careful work lining up 
and rehearsing his witnesses—of search for weak- 
nesses and grounds for logical counter-attack— 
these stand in good stead now before judge and 
jury. These will win for him. 

In the preparation of a law case—or in the 
preparation of a life insurance presentation—the 
intelligent man leaves no loopholes for failure. 
He uses every fact, every tool he can put his 
hand to. That’s why representatives of the A‘tna 
Life Insurance Company use the Company’s 
proven sales talks. In this planned selling, there 
is, of course room for individual initiative. But 
the basic elements themselves are valuable be: 
cause they have already brought success to the 
men who followed them. 
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| PRDERAL LEGISLATION 


Compromise Bill Adenied 


federal insurance legislation and has been approved 

by wide margins in both branches of Congress. 
Events leading up to this grew out of action when 
the House of Representatives, by a vote of better 
than 5 to 1, passed an insurance bill which differed 
in several: respects from the Senate version so that 
it was referred to a conference committee, representing 
both branches of the legislature, to reconcile the dif- 
ferences. This procedure was made possible by the 
House passing the McCarran-Ferguson Bill (S.340) 
with amendments recommended by the House Judiciary 
Committee, the amendments being the substitution of 
the revised Walter Bill (H.R.1973) following the 
enacting clause of $.340. 


Tice last compromise has been made on the current 


Compromise Between Senate and House 


The conference committee worked out a compromise 
measure which was accepted by the House by a voice 
vote on February 23 and by the Senate on February 
27. In its final form, the bill follows the House version 
in extending the moratorium on the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust acts to January 1, 1948 but follows 
the Senate version in providing specifically that after 
that date these acts shall be applicable to the insurance 
business “to the extent that such business is not regu- 
lated by state law.” The compromise measure also 
followed the Senate version in not relieving the in- 
surance business under the Sherman Act from any 
“agreement” to boycott, coerce, or intimidate in addi- 
tion to any “act” of boycott, coercion or intimidation 
specified by the House bill. 


Federal Trade Commission Act 


However, the most important change in the bill as 
finally adopted concerns the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrimination Act. 
The original House and Senate bills provided for 
permanent exemption of the business of insurance from 
hoth of these acts. In its final form, the bill places 
these acts in the same category as the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts—a moratorium on their application to 
the business of insurance until January 1, 1948 and 
their specific application to the business after that 
date “to the extent that such business is not regulated 
by state law.” 

The compromise bill proved acceptable to the De- 
partment of Justice which previously took some excep- 
tion to the House version. President Roosevelt likewise 
was satisfied and signed the bill on March 10. We 
herewith print the full text of the bill. 
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“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that the Congress hereby declares that the 
continued regulation and taxation by the several States 
of the business of insurance is in the public interest. 
and that silence on the part of the Congress shall not 
be construed to impose any barrier to the regulation 
or taxation of such business by the several States. 

“Sec. 2. (A) The business of insurance, and every 
person engaged therein, shall be subject to the laws 
of the several States which relate to the regulation or 
taxation of such business. 

“(B) No act of Congress shall be construed to in- 
validate, impair, or supersede any law enacted by any 
State for the purpose of regulating the business of 
insurance, or which imposes a fee or tax upon such 
business, unless such act specifically relates to the 
business of insurance: Provided, that after Jan. 1, 
1948, the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as 
the Sherman Act, and the Act of Oct. 15, 1914, as 
amended, known as the Clayton Act, and the Act of 
Sept. 26, 1914, known as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as amended, shall be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance to the extent that such business is 
not regulated by State law. 

“Sec. 3. (A) Until Jan. 1, 1948, the Act of July 2, 
1890, as amended, known as the Sherman Act, and the 
Act of Oct. 15, 1914, as amended, known as the Clayton 
Act, and the Act of Sept. 26, 1914, known as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as amended, and the Act 
of June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
Discrimination Act, shall not apply to the business of 
insurance or to acts in the conduct thereof. 

“(B) Nothing contained in this act shall render the 
said Sherman Act inapplicable to any agreement to 
boycott, coerce, or intimidate, or act of boycott, coercion, 
or intimidation. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect in any manner the application to the 
business of insurance of the Act of July 5, 1935, as 
amended, known as the National Labor Relations Act, 
or the Act of June 25, 1938, as amended, known as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or the Act of 
June 5, 1920, known as the Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 

“Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term ‘State’ in- 
cludes the several States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this act, or the applica- 
tion of such provision to any person or circumstances. 
shall be held invalid, the remainder of the act, and 
the application of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected.” 
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HE bond buyer sitting 
on the edge of his chair 


at the opening of 1945 
wonders how long it will 
last. A decade of severe 
shocks to confidence, with 
recurring threats of war was finally succeeded by the 
greatest of all wars. Governments everywhere have 
abandoned accepted rules of financial behavior, with 
debts soaring to unprecedented levels. Yet the rate 
for money, the market’s gauge of demand and supply, 
modified by security and faith in the future, has de- 
clined steadily. Ten years ago no responsible economist, 
given as his premises the facts as they exist today, 
would have acknowledged, first, that the hypothesis 
was reasonable and, second, that bond yields would be 
at new lows instead of new highs. In all three fields, 
governments, municipals and private corporates, the 
course of yields has violated previous rules. To a de- 
gree the same may be said of the relation of these three 
markets to each other. 

The most astonishing departure from the orthodox 
is to be found in the government bond market. During 
the 30's the Federal budget was consistently out of 
balance. In terms of previous standards deficits were 
heavy, the excess of expenditures over receipts during 
the decade 1931-1940 being greater than total expendi- 
tures during the period 1921-1930. In terms of sound 
finance most of the excess outlays were wasteful. With 
some exceptions the country gained no capital plant 
which might be expected in the future to amortize 
original investmerit out of earnings. It is not necessary 
to labor the point. In the past, whenever a country per- 
sistently followed an unsound fiscal course its credit 
deteriorated and the rate on its obligations mounted. 
Particularly was this true when the Government at 
the same time tampered with the currency and deliber- 
ately promoted inflation. France in the 20’s is an illus- 
tration from the recent record. 


Reversing the Rules 


The facts are well known. As financial needs mounted, 
spurred by the grim demands of war, the Government 





not only had no difficulty in meeting its requirements 
but the average rate at which it borrowed actually de- 
‘lined. At the end of the 1939 fiscal year, with a public 
lebt of approximately $45 billion, the Government paid 
interest at the rate of 2.534 per cent. Six years later, 

nth a public debt more than five times as great, the 
Wverage weighted rate was 1.924 per cent. Nor was 
his a perculiarly American phenomenon. The British 
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JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Mr. Lawrence, vice-president and economist of the Empire Trust 
Company New York, and an investment expert of note, says: 7 . 
y 4 ) nt and the 
"The post-war financial world may well see three distinct bond 441 per cent a 
markets—for governments, for municipals and for corporates, with 
yields moving independently of each other." 


cut their computed charge 
from 3.092 per cent to 


Canadians from 3.714 per 
cent to 2.751 per cent. 


Furthermore, in spite of a very great increase in the 
debt charge, the national burden had not greatly 
changed. Due to the drop in the rate and the growth 
of the national income in the interval, the debt charge 
in 1944 was 1.7 per cent of the national income as 
against 1.4 per cent in 1939. In the United Kingdom 
the interest burden had risen from 4.5 per cent of the 
national income to 4.8 per cent, whereas in Canada it 
had actually declined from 3.1 per cent to 2.8 per cent. 
It may be recalled that the American Government in the 
first World War had to pay an average of 4% per cent 
on its loans and that the interest was tax exempt. 


Meeting War Needs 


The reasons for this are to be found in the improved 
technique of money market control and the totality of 
modern warfare. The American banking system has 
lent itself easily to the great needs for Federal financing. 
The average citizen likes to pay his bills with checks, 
a fact that applies also to corporations and the Govern- 
ment. It has been a simple matter for the Government 
to borrow from the banks whatever it could not raise 
in the market from private citizens, savings banks, in- 
surance companies and corporations. While the attempt 
to tap savings was recognized as sound and every cam- 
paign has emphasized its importance, the volunfe of 
such offering has in no way limited the fiscal freedom 
of the Treasury. The balance of its requirements has 
easily been raised from the commercial banks of the 
country. The war loan deposits have been just as ef- 
fective in meeting the Treasury’s debts as the loans 
from savings. The Federal Reserve banks part passu 
have increased their holdings of government securities, 
thus creating the necessary additions to member bank 
reserves for growing deposits and currency in circula- 
tion. 

This has been accomplished with little or no shock 
to the faith of the citizen in his currency. The last war 
and its aftermath are easily within the memory of the 
average man and he knows that great wars usually in- 
volve a corruption of the currency and a decline in its 
value. Singularly, insofar as he has such fears today, 
they are not directed at the use by this Government of 
its sovereign power of currency emission. The inter- 

(Continued on the next page) 








THE BOND MARKET—Continued 


vention of the commercial banking system in the process 
of fiat currency creation has effectively disguised the 
essence of the process. If he is concerned about in- 
flation it is because wages are rising, price controls are 
defective and liquid savings accumulating. This de- 
flection of apprehension is the result primarily of ef- 
fective propaganda. 





SECURITIES ISSUED OR 
GUARANTEED BY 
THE UNITED STATES 
JUNE 30, 1944 


(All Figures are in Billions of Dotiz;=) 
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HELD BY BANI‘S 
41.4% 
$83.3 


INVESTORS 
58.6% 
$117.8 





TOTAL OUTSTANDING $201.1 


HELD BY 6,787 COMMERCIAL BANKS - $64.3 
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Change in Composition of Debt 


The bond man feels with much reason that this can- 
not continue forever. He grants that in the race between 
rising debt and growing national income the latter has 
so far held its own with the resultant stabilization of 
the debt service burden. He knows that the decline in 
the weighted rate of interest on the debt shown dur- 
ing the past six years has been due not to any con- 
tinued decline in the rate for a given maturity but 
rather to a change in the composition of the public 
debt. Actually the rate on long-term governments in 
that period has hardly changed. However, the portion 
of the total debt maturing within a year has risen from 
12.9 per cent in 1939 to 36.3 per cent in 1944, the portion 
with a maturity of 10 years and over has declined 
from 30.1 per cent to 22.1 per cent. The distribution 
of maturities within the British and Canadian debt 
structure show much the same change. 

There is no logical reason, in the pursuit of a low 
service charge, why governments should not continue 
this trend. 

The need for the “stabilization” of the debt and for 
refunding into long-term issues is a hangover from 
the era of conservative finance and is based on an 
analogy with private credit. There is nothing to prevent 
the Treasury from ultimately converting the entire deb 
into 90-day bills. This is not a prophecy, but rather an 
extreme possibility. 

It should be noted, however, that the state, with the 
power to create an infinite volume of the tokens with 
which debt is paid, is in quite a different position from 
the private individual or corporation. It can change 
its maturities with no risk of financial disaster. It can 
attach special privileges to its longer term obligations 
which the corporate debtor cannot match. In short, it 
has the power to create a special, isolated, sealed market 
in which it may enjoy a rate of interest not available 
to the corporate borrower. 


Role of Banks 


The feasibility of establishing a special money rate 
pool, in which the obligations of the Government may 
float, where entrance will be barred to corporate obliga- 
tions by special dikes, may become more compelling 
within the next two to five years. The change in matu- 
rity distribution has already been noted. Between the 
end of 1939 and the middle of 1944 the assets of all 
banks in this country increased from $77.6 billion te 
$139.6 billion. Of this increase of $62 billion in 2 
period of four and a half years, $56.7 billion was in 
government securities. Whereas government securities 
at the end of 1939 accounted for 25 per cent of the 
assets of these banks, at the end of June 1944 the 
accounted for 55 per cent. 

As the war comes to a close this trend will be ac- 
centuated. Sales to individuals will become more difficult. 
The impulse of patriotism will no longer induce in- 
dividual citizens to invest their savings in government! 
bonds. The size of the public debt cannot be concealed 
and it will require powerful propaganda plus an at- 
tractive yield to persuade people to buy and hold. A 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Men 


who are 





developing 


the habit of success 


Life would be tough, wouldn’t it? 
— without habit. 


For example, except for habit it would be 
practically impossible to get up 
at seven-thirty and catch the eight-ten. 


Imagine trying to remembe: how you 
hold the razor to shave your upper . 
lip. Or how to wriggle into your shirt. 


Or how to tie your shoes. 


Habit has made dressing a rapid and 


successful process. 


At John Hancock we have found that habit 
can do a lot to help in the selling of 

life insurance. That the development of certain 
selling habits makes the day run more 
smoothly — and the returns a little more certain. 


This discovery has been especially helpful 
to men who are new in our ranks. 
* 
EIGHTY-TWO YEARS OF GROWTH 
x 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1944 
$6,803,793,028 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
PAUL F. CLARK,. President 

















A iyo of Proyess | 


TO PROVIDENT MUTUAL FAMILIES 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


Provident Mutual moved forward again in 1944 despite the changes wrought by 
the war and despite manpower shortages in the agency force and at the Home 
Office. In 1944 our policy owners who make up this progressive institution: 


1—PURCHASED $72,052,000 new Provident 


insurance, an increase of 22% over 1943— 


2—INCREASED their outstanding insurance 
to a new high of $1,089,170,000, a gain of 
approximately 34 millions, almost double 
that of 1943— 


3—INCREASED the assets of Provident 
Mutual to a new high of $474,237,000— 
while liabilities stand at $447,808,000, leav- 
ing contingency reserves of $26,429,000— 


4— DECREASED lapses and surrenders to an 
all-time low of 1.1% of insurance in force. 


HELPING OUR COUNTRY 


Provident Mutual’s holdings of United 
States Government bonds were increased 
last year to 156 million dollars, or one- 
third of its total investments. 

Other Provident millions are helping to 
finance American railroads, public utilities, 
homes and essential industries. 


In 1944 the Company also invested 
a moderate portion of surplus funds in 
the common stock of seasoned American 
companies. 

Thus, through their activities — and 
through their dollars—Provident Mutual 
policy owners are helping make America 
strong. They are foresightedly looking ahead 
to the days when their consistent efforts 
will be rewarded by peace and security. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 





80 4, ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 





ASSETS 

U. S. Government Bonds . . $156,375,675 
Other Bonds . . . . . 197,467,043 
Mortgages on Real Estate . 53,626,200 
et tt ct thle sthlUhLe 
Loans on policies . . . . 22,674,823 
Real Estate . . . . . « 16,658,829 
Cash in banks and office . . 3,548,595 
Accrued interest . . . . 3,558,651 
Overdue interest . . .. 342,437 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums, etc. . . . 5,211,033 





Total admitted assets . . $474, 237,266 


LIABILITIES 

Reserves for policies and 

supplementary contracts . $421,619,310 
Dividends lefi with company 10,241,185 
Dividends set aside for dis- 

tribution in 19945 . . . 3,920,000 
Premiums paid in advance . 5,085,407 
Policy claims . . .. 1,977,555 
Estimated taxes accrued, 








poyable in 1945... . . 962,857 
Miscellaneous liabilities . . 590,283 
Special reserves . . . . °3,412,073 
Total liabilities - « « + $447,808,670 
Contingency reserves . . . 26,428,596 
Total, equaling the assets $474,237, 266 


NOTE: The Company in December, 1944, subscribed for 
$47,000,000 of United States Government bonds to be 
settled for in 1945, of which $20,000,000 were taken up 
by banks and are being held by them for the account of 
the Company. 











PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 














| WILLS and 


ODAY we will consider the 
condition of estates when they 
reach the Probate Court and 
how you and I can improve their 
condition for the benefit of those 
persons who are heirs at law and 
next of kin of a decedent or legatees 
under his last will and testament. 
Students of insurance should be 
especially interested in this problem. 
The testator’s will is the map 
drawn for the executor named in 
the will. However, where a person 
dies intestate, that is, without a will, 
then the administrator, appointed by 
the court, must distribute the estate 
to the heirs of the decedent, and 
problems of heirship may arise to 
plague everyone. Jerome K. Jerome 
once said rather cynically, that if 
a man dies and leaves a will, then 
all his property goes to whoever 
can get possession of that will; but 


if a man dies without leaving a will,- 


then all his property goes to the 
nearest villain. 


Different States—Different Laws 


Each state has a different law of 
descent. If a man dies without a 
will his real estate in one state will 
go to one set of heirs, and to another 
set in another state. Different and 
delicate problems must be resolved 
under the direction and supervision 
of the proper courts. 

In a certain sense, you insurance 
men have a duty to advise your 
clients of the situation. You cannot 
compel them to make wills. You 
may feel reluctant to broach the 
subject. However, you should ad- 
vise them of the old requirement of 
the religious Society of Friends: 

“Friends are earnestly advised 

to inspect the state of their out- 

ward affairs at least once in a 

year, and to consider carefully, 

whilst in health, the just dis- 
position of their estates by will 
or otherwise.” 

You should advise them that if 
they do not make wills, property 
may be divided in a very different 
manner from the one they expect. 
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by DAVID J. A. HAYES, ESQ. 


Attorney and Counselor at Law and Referee of the 
Probate Court of Cook County, Illinois 


You might also advise them that 
the will which they do make must 
satisfy the law in every particular. 
lf it fails to satisfy the law, it will 
be treated as a nullity and the estate 
will be handled as though there were 
no will at all. 

If a will has been left, the estate 
must be distributed as the will 
directs. If there is no will, the estate 
descends to the heirs in the pro- 
portions provided by the Statute. 
What those proportions are in II- 
linois is clearly shown in the very 
excellent folder you will receive to- 
day, entitled— 


“DISTRIBUTION OF YOUR 


ESTATE BY THE LAWS OF 
ILLINOIS OR BY YOUR 
WILL.” 


This also contains a very interest- 
ing “Table of Consanguinity.” 


Example 


Let us assume that Richard Roe 
(first cousin to that great fictitious 
character John Doe) dies leaving 
an estate, but no will. Mrs. Richard 
Roe will receive one-third and his 
descendants two-thirds. If Richard 
Roe died a widower, all the estate 
goes to his descendants. If Richard 
Roe has no descendants, his wife 
will receive all of his personal estate 
and one-half of his real estate, and 
his parents, brothers, sisters, or other 
descendants will divide the other 
one-half of Mr. Roe’s real estate. 
If Richard Roe leaves neither wife 
nor descendants, his nearest blood 
relations divide all his estate. The 


rules for determining the next of kin 
may be rather complicated, and the 
spirit of Richard Roe might be some- 
what disturbed if it learned that 
under the law the whole estate 
passed not to those two bright first 
cousins whom Richard Roe always 
favored, but to Ruth Roe, an el- 
derly spinster aunt in Winapasac- 
kee, who was able to prove herself 
one degree more closely related. If 
Richard Roe dies kin-less and will- 
less, his property escheats to the 
county. 


Inalienable Rights 


Even 1f there is a will, the surviv- 
ing spouse has definite, inalienable 
rights and can insist upon a fixed 
portion of the estate, regardless of 
the terms of the will. At every point 
in this proces there is a potential 
role ior life insurance to play. 

You-have all probably seen a last 
will and testament. Probably you 
have all made one; and if you 
haven't you should. Of course, the 
indispensable prerequisite to the 
probate of a decedent’s estate is the 
existence of an estate. When the 
great wit, Rabelais, died there was 
nothing to probate except his will, 
which read— 

“T have no available property ; I 

owe a great deal ; the rest I give 

to the poor.” 
In your experience you have often 
observed how life insurance can 
remedy such an unfortunate situa- 
tion. 
(Continued on the next page) 








Wills & Estate Problems—Continued 





You should know that in accord- 
ance with the law of the State of 
Illinois, for instance, a will executed 
prior to a person marrying is re- 
voked by marriage; that a last will 
and testament to be valid, must, 
among other things be in writing, 
signed or acknowledged by at least 
two persons; that any beneficiary 
of the will who signs as a witness 
will lose his or her inheritance in 
certain instances; that the testator 
must be at least 18 years of age 


(this was formerly 18 years in the 
case of a female and 21 in the case 
of a male); and that the testator 
must be of sound mind and memory 
and not under any undue influence. 
Even then a surviving spouse may, 
if he or she chooses, renounce the 
last will and testament, providing it 
is done within ten months from its 
admission to probate, and any in- 
terested person may contest the 
validity of the will within nine 
months after admission to probate. 
A well-drafted will generally gives 
the executor express authority to sell 
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real estate if an opportunity arises. 
Without that express authority 
serious complications often arise. 

I want to quote to you one will 
that may interest you. It was 
written a good many years ago, and, 
although it is short and rhymed, it 
would be perfectly valid today, pro- 
viding the proper formalities of 
execution followed : 


“All my worldly goods, now or to 


be in store, 


I give them to my beloved wife, 


and hers forevermore, 
I give all freely, I no limit fix; 
This is my will, and she’s execu- 
trix.” 


Although I do not recommend 
this form to you, I assure you that 
it would cause fewer complications 
than many wills I have attempted 
to guide through probate. 


Probating a Will 


It may be interesting right here 
to review again the process of steer- 
ing an estate through the Probate 
Court, to emphasize the importance 
of having it in good shape when it 
gets there. The job of probating an 
estate is like the job of the owner 
and captain of a ship. All the assets 
of the estate must be carefully 
gathered together, listed, piloted 
through the sea of probate, and de- 
livered and distributed in good 
order. Your first job will be to take 
the will to the Probate Court and 
file it for probate. You will arrange 
to have the witnesses to the will 
appear to testify before the judge 
that the will was properly executed 
and that it is the genuine will of the 
decedent. You will also have a rela- 
tive of the decedent testify as to the 
names and relationships of all the 
heirs. With the will filed and prop- 
erly proved, the court will admit it 
to probate and will commission the 
executor named in the will. If the 
wife is the duly appointed, qualified 
and acting executor, she can, subject 
to the Court’s orders, vote any stock, 
sell any securities, and act in many 
ways as the decedent would have 
acted were he still living. Of course, 
when she wants to deal with any 
property of the decedent, she will 
be required to show proof that she 
is the properly named executor. 
You will, therefore, order from the 
Clerk of the Court and pay for a 

(Continued on page 52) 
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S THE war draws to" 
it is being said with increasing 


frequency that if business can’t 


provide jobs in the postwar period, 
the government must. Sometimes it 
goes—if business won’t do it, gov- 
ernment will. 

These are generalities. It is neces- 
sary to look more closely at some 
of the details of how government 
would do what business is unable 
or unwilling to do. 

The two sources of employment 
for individuals since the wage sys- 
tem began have been private busi- 
ness and government. 

The performance of the services 
which are generally accepted as pub- 
lic responsibilities involves a certain 
amount of labor, hence a certain 
volume of employment opportunity. 
Government needs engineers, law- 
yers, policemen, firemen, teachers, 
janitors, clerks, truck drivers, and 
many other kinds of labor services. 
There is a limit to the number of 
persons who can be advantageously 
employed in any category, and 
therefore an over-all limit to the 
amount of employment which gov- 
ernment can provide in the dis- 
charge of the established public 
functions. 


Padding and New Services 


In two directions greater leeway 
is possible. One is by the simple ex- 
pedient of padding the payrolls so 
that there will be an unnecessary 
number of clerks, typists, firemen, 
teachers or what not. This is the 
easiest and most direct way of wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money, for the 
value received from the excess per- 
sonnel is subject to sharply diminish- 
ing returns, while the pay goes on 
with no adjustment to the declining 
value of the services performed. 

A second direction in which gov- 
ernment can create more jobs is the 
invention of new public services and 
activities. This process has been 
going on for a long time. It has 
not been inspired primarily by a 
sense of obligation to deal with un- 
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employment. Ra 
a product of the whole 
economic and social change. ™* 
example, the original police func- 
tion was to watch and ward, the 
protection of persons and property 
against the more obvious risks of 
assault and robbery. With the 
growth of population, and especially 
with urban expansion has come sani- 
tary squads, vice squads, homicide 
squads, and, since the automobile has 
dominated traffic, a considerable 
army of traffic police. 

The extension of inspection and 
regulation is another example, also 
made necessary by the greater com- 
plexity and interdependence of mod- 
ern life. All in all, there have been 
many entirely legitimate additions 
to the number and variety of jobs 
at the disposal of government as 
new responsibilities have been added. 


Jungle of Bureaucracy 


When we go beyond the necessary 
and proper limits of public employ- 
ment, we enter the jungle in which 
bureaucracy flourishes. Where there 
is lacking the quality and capacity 
of good administration and a strict 
control by the people over the func- 
tions and expenditures of govern- 
ment, there occurs a luxurious pro- 
liferation of bureaus, agencies, 
commissions and boards, both in the 
development of additional services 
of dubious value and in the multi- 
plication of agencies dealing with 
the same subject. 

This kind of provision of employ- 
ment by government is part of the 
familiar scene. Even so, and despite 
the atrocious padding of payrolls 
that has at times occurred under it 
at every level of government, it 
serves only as the introduction to 
the declaration reiterated on all 
sides, namely, that if business can’t 
or won't provide jobs for all, the 
government will. 

















Two practical quest 
The first is: “How will the 
be provided?” The second is: “How 
will government get the money ?” 


Three Possibilities 


As to the first question, there are 
three possibilities. First, there can 
be a further and still more luxuriant 
growth of the bureaucratic system. 
Other new public services can be 
invented, and the existing activities 
can be staffed on a bigger and better 
scale regardless of the value of the 
services rendered by the additional 
employees. 

Second, government can organize 
and manage publicly-owned indus- 
trial undertakings. In other words, 
government can go into business and 
thus provide some of the jobs which 
privately-owned business could not 
or would not provide. Just how 
government could in this way pro- 
duce goods and services which pri- 
vate business could not afford to 
produce, would appear at first plance 
to be a tribute to the superior man- 
agerial capacity of elected or ap- 
pointed officials; but the mystery 
would disappear when it developed, 
as it no doubt would, that the gov- 
ernment undertaking was either ex- 
empt from such costs as taxes or 
negligent of various accounting pro- 
cedures essential to the conservation 
of private capital. Any private em- 
ployer could do much better than he 
actually does at providing jobs if 
some one else guaranteed his deficits 
and if he could always be sure that 
there were more capital funds where 
his initial capital came from, in case 
he lost that. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Government & Unemployment—Cont. 


A third way is by engaging in 
various improvement projects usu- 
ally lumped together under the ru- 
bric “public works.”” These improve- 
ments include principally roads and 
buildings, but the term covers every 
variety of construction project. 
They provide employment on the 
job, and, according to their char- 
acter, a variable amount of work 


off the job, as in cement plants to 
supply material for road building. 
Their economic and social usefulness 
may be evident, or open to debate, 
or clearly non-existent. The real 
situation in this respect is often not 
conclusively demonstrable or meas- 
urable. Vagueness of economic or 
social advantage is far more likely 
to be the case when vast public 
works programs are undertaken pri- 
marily for the purpose of giving 


We're realists who know that selling life insurance will 
always call for lots of leg work. We know, too, that 
unnecessary leg work cuts down productive time. That's 
why we have expanded our direct mail program to uncover 
new prospects for our agents. That's why we have prepared 
a series of advertisements to obtain prospects for our field 
force. To us cooperation is more than a word; it's a fact. 
Next to providing security for our policyholders, our most 
important job is helping the men in the field. 


Central Life Assurance Society 


. Mutual . 
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employment than when they are 
done in response to general com- 
munity agreement as to their need 


Pump Priming 


What, may be said of these steps 
that are available to government to 
provide jobs when private business 
can't—or won’t—do it? The super- 
ficial result is that employment is 
created and wages are paid. Equall\ 
superficial analysis deduces that-the 
purchasing power of those wages 
will become that added margin oi 
consumer demand required to set in 
motion all the forces and factors 
of production and thus induce pri- 
vate industry to enlarge its employ 
ment beyond the scope existing prior 
to the government spending. 

According to the pump-priming 
theory, this resumption of private 
employment after the stimulus pro- 
vided by the spending of the funds 
passed out by government should 
reduce the amount of unemployment 
and hence enable the government to 
curtail its own employment program. 
It did not happen so during the 
1930’s, and the red-faced spenders 
were obliged to carpenter out an 
entirely new doctrine to explain the 
failure of pump-priming and to jus- 
tify the continuance of deficit 
financing. 


Still a Dole 


If it were true that the prime 
essential of prosperity were the 
maintenance of consumer purchas- 
ing power, regardless of the equiva- 
lent given in some productive ac- 
tivity or function for that income, 
then this condition could be estab- 
lished and maintained quite as effec- 
tively by simply printing and passing 
out greenbacks as by any legerde- 
main of public industry or public 
works. True, the delivery of green- 
backs to the deserving unemployed 
would be very like a dole, a payment 
for doing nothing. But if a person 
is “employed” on a project which 
has no economic or social value, he 
is producing nothing and his so- 
called wage is, in reality, a dole. The 
wages paid for leaf-raking under 
CWA were quickly recognized by 
the recipients for what they were. 
It is an impeachment of the intel- 
ligence of American workers to 

(Continued on page 48) 
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NEWS 


N A recent address to the Liver- 

pool branch of the Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association, Mr. 
N. Wallis Streat, U.K. manager of 
the Confederation Life Association, 
dealt with the importance of morale 
in any business organisation. Refer- 
ring to what he described as “the 
technique of morale building,” he 
said it was necessary to start at the 
top, putting the manager in his right 
place, and he went on to enunciate 
the following principles :— 

Principle No. 1 is, therefore, lead 
—don’t drive. The whip is no good 
either as a badge of office or an in- 
strument of leadership. Slave driv- 
ers use it—Gauleiters have it—the 
Gestapo use it. It has no place 
among men where the flame of free- 
dom burns. It 1s outmoded. Don’t 
say “Go—,” say “Let’s go—.” 
Don’t say “Do this—” but rather 
“Your part in this job we are 
tackling is to take care of so and so.” 
Let them feel they are in the team 
and have a real place in it. 

Principle No. 2 is this. Be your 
best self all the time. That’s tough, 
I know, but nothing less will do. 
It’s the burden of the officer. Re- 
member you can’t help broadcasting 
your essential self all the time to 
everyone you meet. Your person- 
ality radiates—see that it is happy, 
serene, confident, whatever the cir- 
cumstances. May I remind you of 
those words of Emerson: “What 
you are speaks so loudly, I can’t 
hear what you say.” 

Principle No. 3 is this. Get ob- 
jectives that are worth while. Some- 
how you have got to make your men 
feel that they are batting for Eng- 
land in a Test Match. It can be 
done. Your enthusiasm is infec- 
tious. Describe the thing to be done 
as an adventure—an attack—lift the 
sights—aim high. Let them see how 
all will benefit by accomplishment, 
and remember— 


Men will go this far for 
cash 

They will go this far for 
a person 
But they will go all out for 
a Cause 
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Make the job a Cause—a Crusade, 
and you will get large results. 

The fourth principle is give him 
a chance. Look out for opportuni- 
ties to extend your men—to stretch 
them to their limits. You'd be sur- 
prised how many men are waiting 
for just this. Make the opportuni- 
ties. Study the aptitudes of your 
men and try and provide scope for 
their abilities. Men will respond to 
this. They feel they are growing 
—developing. It is a pleasant con- 
ception. 

The fifth principle is be helpful. 
I find that men at times get into 
difficulties with their jobs. Diff- 
culty is inherent in life and insep- 
arable from our business activities. 
And some problems are very in- 
You will not find this 
with your routine workers, but you 
are bound to find it with your men 
doing responsible jobs and very 
especially your salesmen. 


Now, when a man finds he can’t 
get ahead, is not making progress, 
he worries—at least he does if he 
is any good at all—and if he is left 
to struggle in the bog he will lose 
his self-confidence—his elan and 
his efficiency will diminish. He may 
or may not come and tell us about 
it. That depends on our friendliness 
—our accessibility. But what such 
a man needs is reinforcement. Be 
on the lookout for such cases and 
take immediate action to lift him 
over his difficulty. This is an occa- 
sion for you to use your pro- 
fessional skill—your accumulated 
knowledge and experience. Place 
them at his disposal by discussion 
of the problem and work out with 
him a plan of attack. He now feels 
there are two men concerned in 
cracking the problem, and if he 
knows you are right behind him, 
helping and supporting, but not 
criticizing, he will put everything 
into his efforts. You will get his 
best out of him and usually a man’s 
best is good enough for success. 


’ MORALE - THE MAINSPRING 


I have left to the last the most 
important. It is the principle of 
recognition. No man, or at least 
very few men, work well for long 
without recognition. Without it 
they feel they do not count—don’t 
amount to anything ; are not wanted. 
It depresses them; robs them of 
their self-esteem, and while too 
much self-esteem may be bump- 
tiousness, a proper quantity of it is 
necessary for any individual to do 
his work well and be happy doing 
it. So—give recognition. How— 
first by remembering the dignity of ° 
men and treating them as individuals 
and consequently of importance. 
However lowly their function and 
position in the business give them 
this recognition. It is the first step 
to making them your friends as well 
as your employees. 


Compliments 


Next—never pass up an oppor- 
tunity of saying: “Well done.” And 
whatever you do don’t spoil it by say- 
ing: “That was good, but it would 
have been better if—.” Choose an- 
other time for the further educa- 
tion. A man, any man, likes a pat 
on the back from the boss. Look 
for all the real and valid opportuni- 
ties of giving it. Never do it when 
it has not been earned and it will 
make your commendation of greater 
value when you accord it. 


Occasionally, write to your senior 
men a personal letter. They may 
occupy an office next to yours and 
you may see them every day. Never 
mind. Now and again write and tell 
them you appreciate the loyal co- 
operation they are giving you—the 
good work done in the past year— 
a special job accomplished—on an 
anniversary of their joining your 
staff. Don’t worry that they will 
think they ought to have a rise in 
salary instead. They won’t if they 
are good men and you are already 
paying them properly. But they will 
take the letter home and show the 
wife. It will make them more your 
men than ever.—Post Magazine and 
Insurance Monitor, London 


2! 





The man who 


— Americans sleep sounder 
than any other people in the world 
— (certainly they use more alarm 
clocks)—for it takes a rather per- 
sistent voice to get them out in the 
morning. 

But get out they do and surely the 
records of the last few years prove that 
they put their waking hours to very 
good use indeed. 

Bill Leonard was such an American. 
He slept like a log and he worked like 
a beaver. Every morning at seven the 
same alarm clock he used in college 
shattered his sleep with merciless 
candor and, while he hated every nut 
and bolt of its battered body, he got up 
just the same and went to work. 

Some day, he thought, I’m going to 


store that alarm clock in the attic, 
along with my shin guards and the 
kids’ high chair, and sleep till noon— 
that noon and every noon I want to. 
That'll be the day! 

And of course that will be the day 
for a lot of us. It will, if we plan it 
that way with intelligence and fore- 
sight. Here at Northwestern Mutual 
we send out approximately 325,000 
income checks every year to the men 
and women, or their families, who have 
made sure that their estates were intact 
despite taxes, and sufficient whether 
Social Security enters their picture or 
not. 


WHY NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ? 


Unless you’re wedded to early rising for 


WoO. , 


hated to get up mornings 


the rest of your life, it might be a good 
idea to let a Northwestern Mutua! 
agent check your life insurance pro- 
gram. He might be able to help you 
store your alarm clock in the attic : 
good deal sooner than you thought, for 
there is a difference between life insur- 
ance companies which, once you undcer- 
stand it, gives you some of the bes 
answers in the world to the question’ 


“Why us?”. 


That this difference means a great 
deal to our policyholders is attested by 
the fact that no life insurance com- 
pany excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relat:on- 
ships—old customers coming back for 
more. 


(This advertisement appeared in The Saturday Evening Post) 
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NSURANCE companies are mak- 
fin. an important contribution to 

the winning of the war, according 
to Brig. Gen. H. N. Gilbert, USA, 
Director of the War Department 
Office of Dependency Benefits. And 
no one can appreciate the value and 
significance of that job more than 
the Director of this huge war agency 
which disburses family allowances 
and allotments-of-pay to more than 
14 million dependents of Army men 
and women. For the insurance com- 
panies are providing very practical 
assistance to the ODB in its Army- 
wide task—to “GET "EM PAID!” 
—the slogan of this vast activity of 
the Office of the Fiscal Director, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces. 
It was coined by the ODB Director 
himself. 

“Acting with speed and unity 
after Pearl Harbor, the insurance 
companies of America, great and 
small, set up machinery to meet the 
exigencies of war,’ General Gilbert 
observes. “They worked out a prac- 
tical plan for cooperation with the 
war agencies which were charged 
with the responsibility of handling 
servicemen’s financial affairs—(in- 
cluding their civilian life insurance 
payments )—while they were away. 
Obviously, a man on the battlefront 
is In no position to mail that pre- 
mium check each time it falls due. 
lf he is an Army man, the ODB does 
that for him, upon his authorization 
of a Class E allotment-of-pay to his 
insurance company. Millions of ac- 
counts had to be set up by the ODB, 
with all possible speed; hundreds 
of thousands of them were for the 
payment of soldiers’ civilian life in- 
surance premiums. 

“A huge war agency, disbursing 
billions in family allowances and 
allotment-of-pay checks had to be 
established, an agency very much 
like a gigantic insurance company in 
its Operations; with much the same 
Clerical and accounting work in- 
\olved; an agency functioning on 
a world-wide scale. Without the 
C'Ose cooperation from insurance 
companies themselves, our task 
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would have been much more diff- 
cult ; indeed, well-nigh impossible to 
accomplish with the high degree of 
efficiency set as our goal. © 

“But that cooperation was given 
the ODB from the outset, and the 
task of maintaining over 7,000,000 
accounts and disbursing more than 
seven and one half billion dollars 
has been accomplished in a manner 
which has amazed executives ac- 
quainted with mass clerical and ac- 
counting operations.” 

The first step in this effort on the 
part of the insurance world to assist 
the armed services in the important 
task of keeping GI Joe sure of his 
insurance, was the formation of a 
sub-committee of the Life Insurance 
Coordinating Committee. 


Sub-Committee 


This sub-committee was composed 
of Frank L. Rowland, executive 
secretary of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, Chairman; 
Godfrey M. Day, chairman of the 
War Claims Liaison Committee, In- 
ternational Claim Association ; 
Willard D. Holt, assistant secretary, 
Provident Mutual Life Assurance 
Company; H. V. Merritt, Manager, 
War Service Insurance Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; Edmund T. Mimne, assistant 
vice president, New York Life In- 
surance Co.; William Mitscher, Jr., 
assistant treasurer, Prudential In- 
surance Company of America; and 
Ronald G. Stagg, actuary, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company. 

In October 1942, this committee 
met in New York with committees 
representing the four arms of the 
fighting service. The Army con- 
tingent was headed by General Gil- 
bert, then the newly appointed Di- 
rector of the ODB. The ODB was 
being moved to Newark, N. J., 
where it occupies the brand new 
skyscraper leased from the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company. 


WAR SERVICE 


Out of this conference came the 
plan for close cooperation between 
insurance companies, the nation 
over, and the agencies of each arm 
of the service which were charged 
with the responsibility of handling 
servicemen’s affairs. A War Service 
Bureau was set up in each of the 
principal companies. This was to 
serve as a point of contact, a clear- 
ing house for exchange of requests 
and information between the insur- 
ing companies and the various in- 
terested agencies, the largest of 
which is the ODB. 

A uniform policy was agreed upon 
for handling, with leniency and 
proper consideration for war’s dis- 
locations, all civilian life insurance 
policies held by all who entered the 
service. Procedures to be followed 
under the policy established by the 
Life Insurance Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the committees of the 
respective arms of the service were 
embodied in a pamphlet issued by 
the insurance committee, entitled 
Premium Allotments by Members of 
the Armed Services and Others 
Authorized by Law, a Manual of 
Procedure. 


Plan in Action 


A study of this manual reveals 
the success with which commercial 
insurance men and Goverhment 
agencies have shaped a machinery of 
mutual assistance, designed to pro- 
tect the interests of those who took 
up arms to preserve the nation and 
her democratic institutions. 

Briefly, under the war policy es- 
tablished, a serviceman’s life insur- 
ance premium will be kept alive 
despite (a) failure to receive pre- 
mium payments on the date due 
(b) underpayment of premium 
caused by the inability of the insur- 
ance company to reach the insurer 
to notify him of a change in insur- 
ance rates. Small arrears or under- 
payments are handled as shortages 
covered by the automatic premium 
loan, subject to adjustment upon re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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War Service—Continued 


turn to normal times. Furthermore, 
in the event of a change in bene- 
ficiary, the companies have agreed 
to waive the usual rigid forms in 
favor of a simple written request 
from the serviceman for such 
change, signed by the insurer and 
duly witnessed. 

The committee also anticipated 
the multitude of minor problems 
which might arise, and the manual 
lists numerous helpful suggestions 
for the war agencies, and the com- 
panies themselves to follow in order 
to facilitate the handling of millions 
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of checks which would flow into the 
companies’ accounting departments 
from these agencies—and the great 
volume of business which would in- 
evitably be transacted by the Gov- 
ernment on behalf of men and 
women in the service. 

To an agency like the ODB— 
which has among its more than 
7,000,000 accounts hundreds of 
thousands of Class E allotments-of- 
pay authorized to tmsurance com- 
panies—the liberal policy and close 
coordination of insuraice companies 
has meant a tremendous saving of 
time, labor and confusion. It elimi- 
nates an incredible number of un- 








Making Good Our Promises... 


Our “Builders of Men” plan was inaugu.- 
rated ten years ago by Vice President 


A. B. Olson. . 


It embodies the selection of good men, a 


Average Income of Our 


Men During 1944 


definite educational plan, a combination 
contract of compensation, a concrete plan 


of cooperative field help, a radically ad- 
vanced method of renewal distribution 
and a pioneer income continuance plan. 


It is intended to make men successful— 
thus is called the “Builders of Men” pian. 
Any plan is only as good as the results 


10 top men 
earned 


$21,127.75 
$15,549.79 
$10,989.20 


25 top men 
earned 


50 top men 
earned 


secured. We have said it works—Look at 


the results. 


Avail yourself of the opportunity to work with this man. Possibly 
you owe it to yourself to investigate what this plan comprises. Your 
ability and this plan should provide interesting results. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 
A. B. OLSON 


VICE PRESIDENT 


FOUNDED 190! 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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necessary changes and stoppages | 


caused by cancellations of policies 
when allotment information from the 
field to the ODB was delayed in 
transit, or a soldier gave the wrong 
address for his insurance company 
when making out his allotment—as 
many do. Thus, a heavy load of 
work is lifted from the already 
heavily burdened Office of De- 
pendency Benefits which handles so 
terrific a volume of clerical and 
accounting business involved in 


maintaining more than 7,000,000 ac- | 


counts. 
Changes 


In the accounts, more than 9,000. 
O00 changes already have occurred: 
changes caused by birth, death, 
marriage, or other changes in family 
conditions affecting accounts, as well 
as changes of address which pour 
into the ODB by the thousands each 
month. 


The agency has received and dis- 
patched 82,883,779 pieces of mail 
and reviewed approximately 30,000,- 
000 documents sent in by dependents 
to support their claims of relation- 
ship and dependency, and has trans- 
lated nearly a hundred thousand of 
these documents received in 44 dif- 
ferent languages. 


Assisting General Gilbert with the 
efficient administration. of this tre- 
mendous volume of work are many 
officers who were formerly in the 
insurance field. Among them are: 
Major Emri L. Stidham of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Major A. Otis Graeser of the Ohio 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Major Howard B. Hensel of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
Major W. Howard Hartman who 
conducted his own insurance busi- 
ness in Williamsport, Pa., and Major 
Richard Graham, a marine insurance 
lawyer with offices in New York 
City. Also, Capt. James W. Ward, 
Jr., and Lt. Percy C. James of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America; Capt. Joseph E. Henry of 
Allstate Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago; Capt. William Donald Ander- 
son of the Union Life Insurance 
Company; Capt, Harold B. Atkin- 
son of the Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany ; Capt. Edward W. Buffington 
of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore; 

(Continued on page 40) 
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C. F. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
297th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1944 
ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds | ae $162,027,870.00 
Municipal Bonds ..... . pra, pl cb see wine se 2,019,493.22 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property | seagate ve. 59,128,727.25 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property | © RP Ps 878,714.40 
Ground Rents ...... ieee Fk tS. 9,084,831.03 
Policy Loans ................. OTP he rae a See 6,387,225.52 
a ee a ee 14,.344,043.58 
City Property _... ee ee eae oe 5,826,094.80 
Real |City Property Sold on Contract... |,787,765.73 
Estate |Farm Property Sold on Contract. .............. 10,813.99 
Home Office Property . ETE eT ee re ee 968,000.00 
Cash on Deposit in Banks ... .. eee ae nee g 2,385,996.16 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums... .___—_ ee. ee ee eee 2,864,331.57 
Accrued Interest on Investments ............................... 2,314,110.28 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ............................. $270,028,017.53 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves on Outstanding Policies .__._ .. .. $228,609,415.00 
Reserve for Installment Payments and Deposits c on Matured Policies . 743,446.38 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Settlement......... ..... 409,559.74 
Reserve for Estimated Incurred but Unreported Losses. st 900,000.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance __. .. 1 a oe | 410,786.48 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses Accrued but notDue.. ss | 853,313.47 
Various Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds .................... 649 943.47 
Contingency Reserves ........................0.....020..... 263,903.14 
Ctelion.. eer 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ..........0.0.0000.0...0 2 20........ $270,028,017.53 
INCREASE IN ASSETS.................. $26,279,831.73 
TOTAL ASSETS ..................... 270,028,017.53 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE  125,206,846.00 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE... .$1,402,072,494.00 
= * 

3,366,811 Policies in Force 





FOR TOTAL SECURITY—BUY WAR BONDS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
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ANNIVER SHAY 


SIGNIFICANT 
1944 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Insurance in force . .$1,243,286,039.00 
Gain over 1943 .. = 119,645,529.00 





Total Assets ....... 148,239,724.44 
Gain over 1943 .. 19,039,720.64 
Total Income ...... 38,076,312.73 
Gain over 1943 .. 3,609,005.81 
Paid to Policyowners 
since Organization 131,491,595.63 
Surplus Protection to 
Policyowners ..... 19,523.666.59 
Increase over 1943 1,336,733.07 
"4, 250,000,000 


OVER A BILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Amertcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS -W. | wee Jr., President 
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EWS 


E LIVE in a confused world. 

No matter what our situation, 
our occupation, or our environment, 
we cannot escape the impact of con- 
fusion and travail. We experience 
it in our group activity. We run 
into it “head on” in our personal 
lives. 


Fundamental Experience 


Since trouble is inevitable, it is 
apparent that each of us should care- 
fully investigate and analyze his in- 
dividual attitude toward it. 


Thoughtful consideration should 
convince us of the truth of the 
fundamental, that what life does to 
us depends on what life finds in us. 
Here, in a few words, is one of the 
most basic facts in human experi- 
ence, and it applies to the long run. 
But what of our day to day struggle 
—the month by month obstacles 
which are inescapable? 


The Positive Approach 


The real tragedy is not that we 
suffer but that, in a world where 
suffering is the common lot and 
sure to come in one form or an- 
other, some of us take toward it 
merely a negative and defensive at- 
titude—get out of it only resentful- 
ness and self-pity—do not hear 
trouble calling for those qualities 
and attitudes which ease never de- 
mands and no comfortable condition 
can ever produce. 

If our vocabulary did not have 
in it words like trouble, adversity, 
calamity, and grief, it could by no 
possibility have it in words like 
bravery, courage, patience and self- 
sacrifice. 

If we do not develop fortitude, we 
will never evidence hardihood. It 
requires trouble, yes even calamity, 
to develop courage. The qualities 
which we admire in certain individ- 
uals grow in a soil with a strong 
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by JIM GRIFFIN 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


mixture of trouble. Many years ago 
in San Francisco, a mature and ex- 
perienced friend, Fremont Older, 
who for many years was the editor 
and publisher of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, took occasion at a time 
when I was personally facing a very 
difficult business crisis, to pass on 
to me his own simple philosophy of 
life. That philosophy has been in- 
valuable to me ever since. With 
some of you I have discussed it, 
but I am passing it on again for 
what it may be worth. 


Said Mr. Older: “It really 


doesn’t make any difference what 


happens. The important thing is 
what it does to you. The difference 
between people is not so much the 
troubles which all of us face but 
how we take them. How do they 


affect us? 
“Let’s take an example. Two 
smart business men, neither of 


whom has ever speculated in the 
stock market, decide by coincidence 
to invest in the same group of stocks. 





LIFE REPORTS 
1945 Edition 


HIS is undoubtedly the most 

critical period in the manpower 
shortage problem for the life insur- 
ance and related businesses. As a 
result statements came to us later 
this year than in former years and 
in all probability our annual volume 
will be delayed somewhat. For some 
weeks yet, outside of general re- 
sult figures, published in Best’s 
Weekly Life Bulletin, the latest 
ccmplete analytical reports on the 
various companies will be found in 
the 1944 edition. 


Each loses a very large sum of 
money, and neither can do anything 
to recover it. 

“The question is how does this 
loss affect these men? One of them 
bemoans his misfortune and goes 
into a mental tailspin, deciding that 
all his life’s savings have been swept 
away and that, at his age, there is 
nothing he can do to repair the loss. 
As a result, he gets a gun, puts it up 
to the place where his brains are 
supposed to be, and pulls the trigger. 

‘The other man says to himself, 
‘Well that’s that! I’ve always stayed 
in my own business yard before. 
I had no business to venture into the 
other man’s field, and losing my 
money serves me right. The thing 
for me to do now is to get busy and 
make up my losses in my own line 
of endeavor.’ So, with a smile on 
his face, he takes his misfortune 
cheerfully. Everybody who knows 
him, realizing his good sportsman- 
ship and sound philosophy, gets will- 
ingly back of him to help him re- 
coup. 


Off to a Fresh Start 


When something distasteful or 
unpleasant happens to us, it tannot 
but prove helpful and confidence- 
building if we stop a moment and 
say to ourselves: “This thing has 
happened. The water has gone un- 
der the bridge. There is only one 
place from which I can start, and 
that is from where I am right now. 
What is this thing going to do to 
me? How am I going to take it?” 

Phillips Brooks once wrote, “Do 
not pray for easy lives; pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers; pray 
for powers equal to your tasks. 
Then the doing of your work shall 
be no miracle, but you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall won- 
der at yourself, at the richness of 
life.” Phoenix Mutual Field. 
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DECEMBER 31, 1944 

















ASSETS 
en eee eee eT ee ene .. $ 82,206,379.29 
CN $ 25,982,570.03 
Canadian Gov't, Provinces and Cities. 2,/12,662.05 
Bonds of States of the United States. . 3,670,939.13 
eee eee eee ee 9 862,253.88 
TE. cv cwceceeescueue® 4,059,997.57 
Public Utility Bonds .............. 27,015,476.51 
Industrial and Other Bonds........ 8, 902,480.12 
Real Estate Loans ................4- ne ee TOS a 51,066,788.60 
I PTET CT CTT ee 46,007,784.82 
I er re 5,059,003.78 
a a a at a ta iar 2 a Ore ee 3,326,565.90 
a 6,674,973.05 
Real Estate Owned, of which $2,031,093.85 is used in whole 
or in part for Company purposes. .............2006- 2,240,767.42 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums ..............+.. 3,717,357.41 
a ns oe a wy a ak a ee ienwsh eawews 5, 499,165.86 
SOP OOOO OT CCE e 241,860.00 
ae eae 791,066.74 
ee eee ne ee $155,764,924.27 
LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts............. $128,631,116.00 
Reserve, Disability «le eitian + + t.ekcud® adh ane eh 2,053,786.00 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations Paws ineee 2,900,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund .................20008% 2,250,000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .......... 1,438,266.69 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due .................... ics 1,360,296.17 
i od we inn a x wee A tee he 4 570,191.57 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment...... 1,121,251.54 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items... . 818,095.26 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus ............ $140,743,003.23 
I oe kc inde « CX Cad ee emE OR a ara 15,021,921.04 
ee EE. sé (dee k ba 00d dae eRe es $155,764,924.27 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1944........... $132,975,156.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1944........ 1,261,199,970.00 





The NATIONAL LIFE and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 





SOCIAL 


F WISHFUL thinking could give 


us social security,’ said E. H. 


O’Connor, Executive Director of 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America, addressing the annual 


meeting of the Kansas Association 
of Insurance Agents at Wichita, 
“the attitude of proponents of gov- 
ernment social security would be 
justified. Nowhere is the gap be- 
tween illusion and reality more evi- 
dent. Nowhere is the danger of 
building the future welfare of our 
country upon the shifting sand of 
wishful thinking more obvious than 
in the field of government compul- 
sory social insurance. All of us 
agree that insurance for everybody 
against unemployment, _ sickness, 
hospitalization, old age and death 
is a desirable goal but there are too 
many who think they can reach this 
goal by waving blueprints, more or 
less hastily drawn, and including 
many features inimical to sound eco- 
nomic progress, to say nothing of 
the principle of individual freedom 
upon which this nation was 
founded.” 

Pointing out that current ex- 
pansion proposals, if adopted are 
estimated to cost ultimately $20 bil- 
lion annually, Mr. O’Connor re- 
marked that, “It seems axiomatic 
that $20 billion a year out of an av- 
erage national income of around 
$120 billion a year, cannot be 
steered through new channels and 
into the payment of new expenses, 
without some disturbance to that 
most delicate of all creative tools, 
our national economy. It has been 
said that considerably more than 90 
per cent of our economic life is 
represented by the performance of 
routine functions, much less than 
10% represents those imaginative 
and daring activities which are the 
seed and substance of economic 
progress. All too few of us realize 
how essential these activities are, 
iow much it means to us to be sure 
that inventors invent, that imagina- 
tive men have room to promote their 
ideas, and that daring investors con- 
tinue to be willing to take great 
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chances. If the United States has 
become a great country, and who is 
there to doubt it, it is because men 
of vision have been able to see op- 
portunity ahead of them—darken 
that scene only a little and we face 
the danger of a stagnant economy 
or worse. This War has proven be- 
yond the shadow of any doubt that 
this nation teems with men and 
women who can and may yet create 
the seeds of a whole new era of civ- 
ilization, but if their enthusiasm is 
strangled and the fires of their ambi- 
tion dampened, then we must look 
for a future in which compulsory 
social insurance and its benefits will 
represent the sole remaining founda- 
tion of all our hopes. 

“Allan G. B. Fisher, noted New 
Zealand economist, writing recently 
in Harper’s Magazine, makes this 


ee ee 


TAX LIABILITY 
|* VIEW of the uncertain tax 


position of insurance companies, a 
law was passed in New York State 
in record time in February provid- 
ing that no officer, director or trus- 
tee of a domestic insurer shall be 
personally liable for payment or de- 
termination not to contest payment 
of any license, excise, privilege or 
other fee or tax to any state or 
political sub-division. This law was 
introduced as a bill on February 5 
and became law on February 14 and 
the action was taken as a measure 
designed to permit insurance com- 
pany officials to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities under the unusual tax situa- 
tion created by the Supreme Court’s 
decision without unfair personal lia- 
bility. 

It is possible that the New York 
bill may be a model for similar ac- 
tion in other states unless the ques- 
tion of taxes is decided by the 
Supreme Court. In connection with 
the latter, the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana has a test 
case scheduled to be tried before that 
tribunal in due course. 


SECURITY 


pertinent comment, ‘Security can- 
not be attained by frantically clutch- 
ing at it and sitting tight. If we sac- 
rifice progress we usually find, and 
without having to wait very long, 
that security itself has also eluded 
us. 

“Risk is an indispensable factor 
in private enterprise. Looking back 
over the pages of world history we 
find that those periods characterized 
by risk taking saw great progress in 
civilization and standards of living, 
while periods in which the people 
grasped at security were periods of 
virtual stagnation. 

“It is risk, or venture capital that 
made the village dreamer into the 
industrial giant; that started new 
enterprises, that makes it possible 
for the small business to expand. It 
is venture capital that creates the 
dynamic power behind an expand- 
ing economy and therefore provides 
the backbone of full employment. 
Progress, even survival itself, de- 
pends on risk. Sacrifice risk for se- 
curity and you will pass a death 
sentence on the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

“Compulsory government insur- 
ance payments, like other forms of 
government subsidies, are narcotics 
that will dull personal initiative, 
stifle enterprise ‘and becloud in- 
ventive vision. When we reach the 
stage where we turn to the govern- 
ment for a more abundant life, in- 
stead of creating it by our own 
hands and brains, in the course of 
time we will have surrendered our 
freedom and become vassals of the 
state, ruled by the iron hand of 
bureaucracy. 

“So I believe that one of the 
things we must think about, as we 
consider expanding our compulsory 
social insurance system, is its ef- 
fect upon our economic growth. | 
do not believe we would want to do 
anything which would check in the 
slightest degree the progress of this 
country. We are too proud of it 
and, moreover, we have placed great 
hopes in the future. We want to 
realize those hopes.” 
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Troubled about 
“Labor Law’’ Problems? 


®* Here in CCH's practical LABOR LAW REPORTS is pro- 
vided swift, complete, and dependable coverage of 
‘labor law."’ Its informative weekly issues span the whole 
work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court 
and administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, in- 
structions concerning the important federal and state 
regulation of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


* Coverage includes: Wage and Salary Stabilization Law, 
War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime Pay Order, National 
Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, public 
contracts laws relating to wages and hours, anti-injunc- 
tion laws, state labor relations acts, state wage and hour 
laws, etc. 


© Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpreta- 
tive bulletins, and court decisions are likewise promptly 
reported. Thus, subscribers always have the last word, 
the newest development, the latest twist and turn of 
events of interest or importance in the field of ‘‘labor law."’ 


Write for Complete Details 


JOMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING,, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Insanity as Affecting the Applicability 
of "Suicide" Clause in Life Insurance 
Contract 


The Court of Appeals of Georgia, 
certified to the Georgia Supreme 
Court the following question: 

“Where a life insurance policy 
provides as follows: ‘Suicide. If 
the insured, whether sane or in- 
sane, shall die by his own hand 
or act within two years from the 
date of issue of this policy, the 
hability of the company under this 
policy shall be limited to the pay- 
ment in one sum of the amount 
of premiums paid, less any in- 
debtedness to the company.’ Is 
the company liable fot the face 
amount of the policy, where it 
would be liable therefore unless 
the above quoted provision be- 
came applicable, where the in- 
sured, within two years from the 
date of the issue of the policy, 
comes to his death by jumping 

from a sixth story window of a 

hotel and landing on the roof of 

another part of the hotel forty- 
three and one half feet below, 
when the insured, by reason of 
an hallucination, jumped to escape 
injury from imaginary enemies 
and did not realize that his act 
would as a natural consequence 
produce his death?” 

The Supreme Court of Georgia 

holds the company is liable for the 

face amount of the policy. 

The question turns chiefly upon 
the meaning of the phrase, ‘whether 
sane or insane”’ as inserted in such 
a clause, for it is generally held 
that the words “who shall die by his 
own hand or act” are nothing more 
than a proviso against suicide or in- 
tentional self-destruction. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society vs. Patter- 
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son, 41 Ga. 338; 29 American Juris- 
prudence, 699, Sec. 918. Formerly, 
stipulations against suicide minus 
the words “‘sane or insane” were in 
use, and under such stipulations the 
courts finally took the view that self- 
destruction would constitute a de- 
fense only when the insured was 
sane, upon the theory that self-de- 
struction by an insane person could 
not properly be classified as suicide, 
if the insanity was of such character 
and degree as to free the act from 
all immorality and leave the actor 
blameless. For example, see Life 
Association of America v. Waller, 
57 Ga. 533. 

In other words, that such a clause, 
though waiving the defense of sui- 
cide after a stated period, did not 
during such period enlarge it in any 
manner as it already existed under 
the law. After decisions to this 
effect, insurance companies began to 
insert the phrase “whether sane or 
insane” or similar words, and the 
question then arose as to the legal 
effect of such interpolation. Upon 








one phase of this question, a decided 
conflict of authority soon developed 
and still exists. 

While it is generally agreed that 
the additional words served to ex- 
tend the “suicide” clause to inten- 
tional self-destruction by an insane 
as well as a sane person, regardless 
of the moral or criminal quality of 
the act, the authorities are in sharp 
conflict on whether the intention of 
the insured to take his life is essen- 
tial to such defense where, because 
of insanity, he did not realize the 
physical nature and consequences of 
his act as one that would produce 
death, and therefore committed it 
without even an insane purpose or 
intention to take his life; the “nu- 
merical weight of authority’ being 
to the effect that the element of 1n- 
tention is not essential to the defense 
in such a case. 29 Am. Jur. 700, 701, 
Secs. 920, 921. 

The Court, after discussing sev- 
eral of the early decisions, concludes 
that the inserted words “whether 
sane or insane’ do not extract the 
element of intention; that is to say, 
the instant clause without these 
words would, according to’the au- 
thorities, clearly mean, “If the in- 
sured shall intentionally take his 
own life within two years from the 
date of this policy, the liability of 
the company shall be limited,” etc. 
Insert the words “whether sane or 
insane” without other change and 
we have, “If the insured, whether 
sane or insane, shall intentionally 
take his own life within two years 
from the date of this policy, the 
liability of the company shall be 
limited,” etc., as stated. 

The Court further said, 


“It appearing from the question 
certified that the insured, though 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
intending to jump, did not intend 
thereby to take his own life, but 
by reason of an_ hallucination 
merely jumped to escape injury 
from imaginary enemies, not real- 
izing the physical nature and-con- 
sequences of his act, the question 
is answered in the affirmative.” 

Justices Jenkins and Wyatt filed a 

dissenting opinion. Christensen vs. 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., 

153 A.L.R., 704, 30 SE (2d) 471. 


CENSUS OF AGENTS 


URING war years the trend in 
production of Ordinary life in- 
surance has been up although the 
number of agents under contract 
has decreased according to ‘‘Census 
of Agents,” recently released pub- 
lication of Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 
New business produced per Ordi- 
nary agent in the United States last 
year was almost double, using 1934 
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such as: 

@ Life (Participating and 
Non-Participating) 

® Salary Savings 
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Those who travel the Multiple Lines route have a 


to underwriting success. With prospects at 
every station—the home, office, and factory—the man whose 
kit is packed with the solution to every personal coverage 
need gets the “green light’’ 
For top-notch production, you can’t beat Multiple Lines 


to greater sales and earnings. 


@ Annuities 

@ Sub-Standard 

@ Complete Group Coverage 
@ Wholesale Insurance 


@ Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
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| GENERAL DAMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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as a base year, whereas during the 
same ten-year period the number of 
Ordinary contracts in force has de- 
creased by more than one third since 
that year. 


Other Interesting Points 


(1) Taking 1939 as 100%, full- 
time. Ordinary contracts had de- 
creased by 1944 to 67% and part- 
time contracts to 79%. The only 
increase in cOntracts in force came 
in those to Brokers which increased 
to 120% of the 1939 figure. 

(2) For every 100 active con- 
tracts, Ordinary companies are hold- 
ing 27 in suspense because of men 
leaving for the armed forces and 
war industry. For every 100 active 
contracts with agents selling both 
Ordinary and Weekly Premium 
business, companies are holding 15 
in suspense because of men in the 
armed forces only. 

(3) Of Ordinary agents under 
contract 8% are women; 11% of 
Weekly Premium agents are women. 

(4) Termination rates of Ordi- 
nary contracts are at the lowest point 
since the Bureau began studying this 
subject in 1936—being exactly 50% 
less than in that year. 

(5) The termination rates of 
Managers and General Agents have 
remained fairly stable during the 
past five years. 


Canadian Experience 


Experience in Canada has been 
quite similar to that of the United 
States in that production per agent 
has increased while the number of 
contracts has decreased. Business 
per agent has increased 86% since 
1934 while Ordinary contracts de- 
creased to 77% of the 1934 figure. 

(1) After five years of war, 
women comprise only 7% of the 
full-time Ordinary agency force and 

3% of the Weekly Premium agency 
tore. 

(2) During 1944, 13% of new 
Ordinary agents appointed have 
been women while in the Weekly 
Premium field 18% of new contracts 
were issued to women. 
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SAVINGS BANKS LIFE INS. 


IMILAR bills have been intro- 

duced in the N. Y. State Senate 
and Assembly to increase the maxi- 
mum amount from $3,000 to $7,500 
that can be written on one life. The 
reasons for this proposed increase, 
according to the proponents of the 
legislation, are: (1) it is possible 
to write larger amounts of insurance 
at the same expense as smaller 
ainounts, thus reducing the cost per 
M; and (2) the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government in allowing serv- 
ice men to purchase $10,000 of in- 
surance, indicates that the average 
family needs this much protection. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance was 
originally introduced in New York 
State to supplement Industrial. The 
reasons then given by its backers 
were that: the industrial policy- 
holder was paying exorbitant cost 
for protection; the Savings Banks 
could provide such protection for 
these small wage earners at lower 
cost and this lower cost would induce 
these individuals to come into and 
purchase their insurance from the 
Banks. No one questions the fact 


that the only life insurance that is” 


ot value is life insurance written and 
in force. In 1943 in New York State, 
$265,463,957 of Industrial insurance 
was written; the Savings Banks at 
the end of 1943 had $36,204,458 in 
force—they began issuing policies 
Jan. 6, 1939. It would appear from 
these facts: that Industrial policy- 
holders are not particularly interested 
in the proclaimed lower cost of Bank 
insurance, and more important, a 
great many people would have had 
no insurance protection at all if it 
hadn’t been for the Industrial agents. 
In Massachusetts the Savings Banks 
have been allowed to write up to 
$25,000 of insurance on one life 
(reduced to $10,000 in 1942 as a 
temporary war measure). The 
Banks in that State have likewise 
stressed the low cost feature. 

In 1938 a survey. was made and 
76% of the policyholders had av- 
erage policies of $1,000 or less (the 
average policy of N. Y. Banks was 
$871 in 1943). The Mass. Savings 
Banks had $239,895,570 of insur- 
ance in force in 1943, the result 
of operation since 1908. In the State 
of Mass. in 1938 alone (latest figures 
available) the regular companies 
wrote $293,880,477 Ordinary and 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


of Worceste 





COMPANY 


fr. Massachusetts 


A CENTURY OLD 
BUT IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies 
having surplus business to place, are continually impressed 
with the liberality of State Mutual underwriting and the 
swift and friendly service jointly performed by the General 
Agents and the Home Office of this old, but alert, New 


England company. 


A complete line of contracts, including juvenile down to one 
day with payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, 
single premium, double indemnity, disability waiver, at- 
tractive illustrations, sharp sales tools are some of the ad- 
vantages gained in ‘‘Throwing Your Life Line” to...... 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1844 ° 


NOW IN ITS SECOND CENTURY * 


1945 





$191,288,978 Industrial—the citi- 
zens of that State apparently don't 
stampede the Banks’ _ so-called 
“bargain counters’ either. 

Any one in or familiar with the 
life insurance business knows that 
the policies must be sold; the only 
successful method yet devised for 
such selling is by means of agents. 
Proponents of Savings Banks Life 
Insurance, directly or by implica- 
tion, say that the agent’s commis- 
sion is too large, unnecessary, etc., 
sponsors of Government Insurance 
use the same specious arguments. 


The facts as outlined above show 
that the agents more than earn their 
commissions—only through _ their 
ere efforts have tne people of 
the U. become the best insured 
in the weld. It would appear that 
a large part of the Savings Banks 
Life Insurance business is the re- 
sult of some agent’s work in stir- 
ring up a prospect to his responsi- 
bilities. For this meritorious service 
the agent alone should be compen- 
sated—life insurance written and 
in force is the only benefit to bene- 
ficiaries. 
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Best's ILLUSTRATIONS 








The Comparative Analysis of Life Insurance Policies and Rates | 





This compact, pocket-size compendium of life insur- 
ance premium rates, cash values, dividend scales, net 
costs, annuities, etc., is the authoritative, instant refer- 
ence work for the life underwriter. 


Best's Illustrations improves again this year on the 
tailor-made form devised last year in response to re- 
quests from life insurance men all over the country. 
Seventeen additional companies have been included— 
the book now covers 98%, of the life insurance of the 


United States. 


This year the Settlement Options Section has been 
expanded to show options used in the past as well as 
those in current use. Also, the Annuities Section has 
been further clarified to show instantly single premium, 
joint and survivorship, and retirement annuities. 


Perfect for pension and retirement surveys, program 


outlines, LIFE INSURANCE SELLING. 


CONTAINS 


Policy Exhibits for 180 Companies— 
17 more than year. 


Premium Rates on leading policies. 
Cash Values to age 65. 
Present Dividend Scales for 20 years. 


Actual Dividend Histories—10 and 
20 year reviews. 

Net Costs in 10 and 20 
maries. 


Accumulations and years to pay up. 


year sum- 


Annuities—single premium, joint and 


survivorship, retirement. 

Settlement tions—past and present 
—indexed tor more than 100 com- 
panies. 

Disability and Double Indemnity pre- 
miums. 

Term, Juvenile and Industrial insur- 
ance. 


Financial Figures from 1944 state- 
ments of 270 companies. 


PLUS 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE 


Best's LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ GUIDE | 





6% 
1945 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICES: 

L COPY. cccccccces $2.50 
3 to 5 copies..... 2.25 ea. 
6 to 12 copies.... 2.15 ea. 
13 to 25 copies... 2.00 ea. 
26 to 99 copies... 1.90 ea. 
100 or more 

GREED cccccecce 1.75 ea. 





The Comparative Picture of Life Company Practices and Policies 





1945 


The complete display of what most life insurance 


companies are offering — 
ALL ON ONE HANDY SHEET 22" x 22" 





Forms of Insurance issued Printed on one side 


Sturdy paper stock 
Folded to pocket size 


Types of Policies written 
Underwriting Rules 
Policy Provisions 


Company Practices Ideal for desk top or wall 


'COMPACT_~ - 
ALFRED M. BEST C0., Inc., 


CHICAGO e- CINCINNATI ¢ BOSTON 





Scientifically cross indexed 


CONVENIENT - 
75 Fulton St., 


Brand New This Year 


1945 


The perfect companion for Best's Illustrations. 


A Guide will be included without charge inside 
the cover of each Illustrations Book you buy. 


Best's Life Underwriters’ Guide is available sepa- 
rately at the following prices: 


| to 9 copies 


10 to 24 copies ........ 
25 to 49 copies ........ 
50 to 99 copies ........ 


100 or more copies 


DALLAS e« ATLANTA 
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COMPLETE 
New York 7, N.Y. 


beanade $1.00 each 


75 each 
.65 each 
55 each 
50 each 
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L.A.A. 


New Members 


OSEPH B. TREUSCH of the 

United States Life Insurance 
Company of New York, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee of 
the L.A.A., announces that the fol- 
lowing new members have been 
elected to the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association since he took 
over the responsibility of Chairman- 
ship following the last Annual 
Meeting of the L.A.A in New York 
in the Fall of °44: 


James F. Love, Franklin Life; 
Robert D. Richards, Home Life of 
New York ( Manager of Field Serv- 
ice); Stuart Benedict, and R. F. 
Kieffer, Metropolitan Life; Carl T. 
Clifford, Monarch Life; Russell V. 
Vernet, Mutual Life; T. J. Davin, 
and A. L. E. Crouter, New York 
Life; John W. Walker, Postal Life 
& Casualty Insurance Co.; Lillian 
E. Yelland,. Provident Mutual; 
George E. Potter, Prudential ; Henry 
W. Fouts, Bankers Life of Neb- 
raska; Grace M. Kean, Penn Mu- 
tual: W. C. Ellis, American Mutual 
of Des Moines; James R. Adams, 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau; Mrs. Eulalia H. Seay, 
Shenandoah Life; Don :. 
Brown, Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association (Associate 
Secretary ) and Thomas J. Hammer, 
California-Western States Life. 


Life insurance people engaged in 
Sales Promotion, Direct Mail, and 
Advertising are welcomed into mem- 
bership and Mr. Treusch welcomes 
inquiries from Home Office person- 
nel engaged in such work. 


Meeting Cancelled 


Lewis B. Hendershot of the 
erkshire Life Insurance Company, 
‘resident, announced in February 
iat in conformity with the govern- 
ient’s request to restrict travel the 
pring Annual Round Table meet- 

‘ag for the Eastern, Northern Cen- 

‘al and Southern Round Tables 
‘ould be cancelled. However, a 
ieeting of the Executive Commit- 
ee was held in New York City on 
larch 19 at which plans for the 
ctivities of the Association for the 
oming year were discussed. 
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SERVICE DEATH CLAIMS 


MERICAN life insurance com- 

panies paid $94,830,000 during 
1944 in death benefits on life insur- 
ance policies owned by members of 
the armed forces, it is reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This brings to $160,740,000 the 
death benefits paid on service men 
by the companies since the start of 
the war. These figures are in addi- 
tion to the benefits under National 
Service Life Insurance. 

“The number of service men’s 
claims paid in 1944 was 90,000, 
bringing the total since the start of 
the war to 138,500,” the Institute 
said. “Relatively few of these 
claims were from causes not directly 
related to the war. Only 8% were 
from disease, a reflection of the ex- 
cellent health record of the armed 
forces. The Army, for example, 
has reported a disease death rate 
one-third that for civilians of the 
same age groups.” 


Claims Mount Steadily 


Claim payments on service men 
have mounted steadily and in the last 
half of 1944 represented 10.8% of 
total life insurance death benefits paid 
by the life insurance companies. In 
the first half of last year they were 


5.0% and for the war as a whole 
they have been 4.7% of the aggre- 
gate U. S. payments. 

Claims on the lives of those killed 
in action totalled $48,620,000 in the 
last half of 1944, under 50,400 
claims. This compares with $15,- 
350,000 under 16,600 claims in the 
first half of the year. The total in 
this classification since the start of 
the war is now $89,640,000 under 
89,100 claims. 

Deaths of service men from ac- 
cidents and other external causes 
accounted for $11,150,000 under 
9,400 claims in the last half of 1944, 
compared with $10,980,000 under 
8,900 claims in the first half of the 
year. The total of such accidental 
deaths since the start of the war has 
caused claims of $50,910,000 under 
38,500 claims. 

Deaths from disease accounted for 
$4 240,000 under 2,100 claims in the 
last half of the year compared with 
$4,490,000 under 2,600 claims in the 
first half, an actual decrease al- 
though the armed forces increased. 
Total disease death claims since the 
start of the war are now $20,190,000 
under 10,900 claims. 

Following is a tabulation of claims 
paid on policyholders in the armed 
services and the merchant marine: 





Prior to 1944 ' 


Killed in Action 
Accidental 
Disease 


Total 
First Half, 1944: 
Killed in Action 
Accidental .... 
Disease 


Total 
Last Half, 1944: 
Killed in Action 
Accidental 
Disease 


Total 
Since Start of War: 
Killed in Action 
Accidental 
Disease 
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Number Amounts 
of Claims Paid 

— 22,100 $25,670,000 
wigs 20,200 28,780,000 
7 6,200 11,460,000 
2. 48500 —-—- $65,910,000 
rc 16,600 $15,350,000 
Marine 8 900 10,980,000 
<a 2,100 4 240,000 
re 28,100 $30,820,000 
—_ 50.400 $48,620,000 
stan 9 400 11,150,000 
ne 2.600 4,490,000 
61,900 $64,010,000 
eee 89.100 $89 640,000 
eee 38,500 50,910,000 
10,900 20,190,000 
eee 138,500 $160,740,000 
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1944 LIFE INSURANCE DATA 


IFE insurance is continuing its 

steady gain according to figures 
just released by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, 
Connecticut. People are buying 
more new life insurance policies than 
at any time in the last decade, but 
they are renewing their old insur- 
ance at the highest retention rate 
shown by the Research Bureau's 
records (which have been computed 
back to 1900). The result was a 


gain last year of well over $5,000,- 
000,000 in the amount of Ordinary 
insurance in force, bringing the 
total to $97,000,000,000. 
Statistically speaking, last year’s 
operations (partly estimated) may 
be summarized as follows. On 
January 1, 1944, Americans owned 
$92,000,000,000 worth of Ordinary 
life insurance. During the _ year, 
terminations for all causes (lapses, 
deaths, maturity of policies, etc.) 
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HOME OFFICE 











18 6 7 


a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


WUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Gounded 1967 
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‘ance in force. 


amounted to $3,000,000,000, thu 
giving a termination rate of 3.3‘ 

and a retention rate of 96.7%. Pu 

chases of new insurance had a face 
value of $8,500,000,000, bringin: 
the total at the start of 1945 to a 
little over $97 ,000,000,000. 


This termination rate of 3.3% is 
the lowest in this century; at leas‘. 
Furthermore, despite the large | 
growth in insurance in force, the 
total terminations of $3,000,000,000 
are the lowest since 1920, when there 
was only one third as much insur- 


Per Capita Coverage 


Figures recently released by the 
Research Bureau revealed that last 
year’s purchases of $8,500,000,000 
of Ordinary insurance were equiv- 
alent to $66 per person for every 
one of the country’s 127 million 
civilians. Today’s figures show that 
the average man, woman, or child 
in this country now owns $765 of 
Ordinary insurance. If we add es- 
timated figures of $25 billion, $27 
billion, and $127 billion for Group, 
Industrial, and National Service 
Life Insurance, the per capita figure 
for the entire population (including 
servicemen ) becomes an even $2,000. 


This insurance is distributed in 
the following way. The average man 
who is or was in the armed forces 
owns between $8,000 and $9,000 of 
National Service Life Insurance. 
Although servicemen may not own 
much other insurance, a reasonable 
estimate of their total insurance 
holdings is at least $10,000 as op- 
posed to about $1,200 for the entire 
civilian population. 

This is certainly as it should be. 
but it does emphasize the fact that 
even in the most heavily insured 
country in the world, the great 
majority of our civilian populaticn 
is not adequately insured. 


Even if we make proper allowance 
for the fact that the civilian popul:- 
tion includes a large proportion of 
women, children, and old people. 
G.I. Joe probably now owns at least 
three times as much life insuran-e 
as the average civilian male worker. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


March 12, 1945 
Dear Sir: 


In your March issue my good friend 
and able colleague, Mr. A. C. Webster, 
registers rather emphatic dissent from 
the views expressed by Mr. F. M. Hope 
in his article on “Liberalizing Under- 
writing” in your January issue. 

Mr. Hope took as a sort of “text” for 
his article an extract from my _ book 
“Life Insurance” (5th Ed. pp. 240-241). 
I pointed out there that, as additional 
tests are adopted as part of the normal 
process of selection, a smaller propor- 
tion of applicants will qualify as stand- 
ard risks than would have qualified with- 
out these additional tests. That seems 
to be obvious. I went on to say that it 
was open to question whether this con- 
tinual narrowing of the field of standard 
insurance was necessarily a good thing. 
There was no suggestion that it would 
be practicable even if desirable (and 
certainly not for one company at any 
rate) to relax the established standards. 

The point I was trying to make, and 
which Mr. Webster seems to have missed, 
might be explained in another way. Com- 
panies using the numerical rating sys- 
tem generally grant standard insurance 
if the rating does not exceed about 125. 
There is, however, nothing holy about that 
figure. It could just as well have been 
135 or 145 provided companies generally 
had adopted the more liberal standard. 
Clearly if they had, more people would 
have had standard insurance. In that 
case the cost of insurance would have 
been slightly higher for everyone. Since 
a ratio of 125 (or thereabouts) has been 
established—quite arbitrarily—as the top 
limit for a “standard” risk, any company 
which, by itself, decided to liberalize 
would suffer all the evil consequences 
described by Mr. Webster. 

It seems to me, however, not unreason- 
able to suggest that we might go slow 
on any further narrowing down of the 
standard class such as might result from 
further developments of medical science 
furnishing new types of tests which 
would enable us to weed out and classify 
as substandard all but those apparently 
destined for eternal life—and who per- 
haps have little need of life insurance. 


Yours very truly, 
J. B. Maclean 


Vice President and Actuary 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 


NO FREE LUNCH 


NE of the gravest perils of the 

postwar period will be those 
planners who are either ignorant of 
history, or indifferent to it. We do 
have to remember that there is a 
hard way as well as an easy way to 
solve our problems, and that the 
hard way is very likely to be the 
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OPPORTUNITY... 
with Security 


Our representatives appreciate the friendly service 


rendered by the Home Office—they value the close co- 
operation between the Home Office and the Field Ad- 


visory Committee. 


Our complete range of policy contracts, both annual 


dividend and non-participating, appeal to agents. They 
like liberal first year and renewal commissions they 
receive ... the group life insurance provided at com- 


pany expense. 


Our operations are in the interests of our policy- 


owners. 







safe way. If the abuse of public 
credit and the printing press 1s 
really as safe as it appears to be 
easy, there would be no occasion to 
emphasize such historical phenom- 
ena as the Continental currency, 
the French Assignats, the United 
States greenbacks or the German 
Reichsmark. All schemes for fin- 
ancial Utopia overlook the one basic 
fact about the kind of economic 
world we live in—‘‘There is no free 
lunch.” This fact is as applicable 
to a socialistic or communistic so- 
ciety as it is to a democracy. 


Shenandoa Li 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Coanoke 10, Veginiia 


Openings in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and 


Mississippi. 





Inc. 





DIVIDEND SCALES 


companies are 
continuing their current dividend 
scales for the coming year unless 
otherwise noted: Guarantee Mutual 
(Neb.)—for 344% policies issued 
prior to 10/1/41 using 1938 scale; 
for all 3% policies issued after 
10/1/41 no change; Manhattan Life 
(N. Y.); Oregon Mutual, decrease; 
Pilot Life (N. C.); Security Life 
& Accident (Colo. )—slight changes ; 
and Sun Life (Can.)—1increase. 


HE following 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100" Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


HE COMPANY will be one hundred years old on April 12, 
Tiss. Since beginning business in 1845, it has paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries over $6,000,000,000. As it 
completes its first century, the Company has in force its 
greatest amount of life insurance. 

Our centennial, while significant in the history of the 
Company, comes at an especially significant time in the 
history of the nation. The war, with the additional duties 
and responsibilities it imposes upon all of us, has been a 
primary influence affecting the Company as an institu- 
tion and also the officers, agents and employees indi- 
vidually. More than 1,970 members of the New York Life 
organization are now serving in the armed forces. Twenty- 
two have already lost their lives in the service of their 
country. 

Although there have been five wars during the 100 
years since 1845, the past century has been a period of 
great development for the country. Through all those 
years, the New York Life has played its part in the 
nation’s social and economic growth. As the Company 
emerges from its first century, it reaffirms its faith in the 
stability of our fundamental American institutions. 

Foremost of these institutions is the family. With it 
goes the family’s freedom to participate in the nation’s 
progress towards a better civilization, and the right to 
protect the fruits of hard work and perseverance. In 
America and Canada, where we live, this freedom to 
participate, and the right to protect, is assured by our 
representative form of government. It has enabled us to 
attain our present high standards of living and family 
security. But while our form of government can assure 
this freedom of opportunity, it is the responsibility of the 
individual family to avail itself of that opportunity by 
constant effort and savings. Freedom of opportunity and 
individual effort must be inseparable if we wish to main- 
tain security and insure progress. Under the circum- 
stances, it is natural that life insurance as an institution 
should have had such a remarkable development and 
should have become so increasingly important during the 
past one hundred years. 

Through life insurance, New York Life policyholders 
erect the fortifications of security for their families and 
for themselves. But not only do the funds of this Com- 


pany improve and protect the financial position of the 
individual family; they are at the same time acting in the 
service of the country as a whole. Before life insurance 
funds go back from the Company to policyholders or 
beneficiaries in accordance with the terms of the policy 
contracts, those funds become available for employment 
in the economic life of the people in the form of invest- 
ments or loans. In normal years they help finance the 
pursuits of peace. In war years they help in winning the 
war. Indeed, over 54 per cent of all the Company’s assets 
are now invested in United States Government securities 
helping to finance the war. 

The growth and development of the Company during 
the past half-century are illustrated by these interesting 
comparisons: 


7 to 1894 1919 1944 
*olicyholders 

and Benefi- 

ciaries....... $15,665,003 $116,174,621 $182,029,816 
Number of 

Policies Out- 

standing..... 277,600 1,456,194 3,292,584 
Insurance in 

ae $813,294,160 $3,127,920,086 $7,644,703,430 
re $162,011,770  $961,022,120 $3,570,738,940 


Throughout the years, the Company has recognized 
that the confidence of its policyholders must be based on 
a strong foundation of security. Prior to 1899 the Com- 
pany assumed that it would earn in excess of 4 per cent on 
highest grade investments and it had been using a 4 
per cent interest factor for life insurance premium calcu- 
lations. However, in 1899, in view of decreased invest- 
ment yields, the Company adopted a 3 per cent rate for 
new policies. This change added to an important element 
of safety behind the Company’s future contracts. During 
the past year, because of the still lower yields which now 
prevail, the Company has again strengthened its reserve 
basis by changing its interest rate assumption for new 
policies from 3 per cent to 2) per cent. 

As we come to the end of our first century, we look 
back on a long life of service to the greatest of American 
institutions, the family. And as we enter our second cen- 
tury, we look forward to the opportunity in the years to 
come of even greater service to the family and the nation. 


dal bari 


President 
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‘(NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1944 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand or in banks. ............... $38,387,783.54 
Bonds: 
; United States Govern- 
ment Obligations... . . $1,939,104,821.00 
State, County and 
a ere 60,845,275.00 
ee 271,880,886.00 © 786 704,388.00 
Public Utility.......... 339,229,311.00/ " * " 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous. ....... 70,120,079.00 
0 105,524,016.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed.......... 71,985,551.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate ........... 393,255,289.57 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes.......... 188,185,417.76 
Real Estate: 
Home Office........... $11,927,693.00 
Other Home Office 
ae 1,066,244.78 
Foreclosed Properties under 35,976,144.08 
‘ Contract of sale...... 3,642,692.93 
Other Foreclosed 
Properties... ... 19,339,513.37 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........ 24,123,580.78 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net)... 30,692,338.50 
ei birdies eee bteeee eee he 1,428,447.51 





$3,570,738,940.74 





Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued 
at $47,866,889.00 are deposited with Government or State au- 
thorities as required by law. 





xe 


Ww 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 
Computed at 3% interest $712,543,012.00 
Computed at 234% or 


lower interest........ 


$2,804,382,010.00 
2,091,838,998.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due on 


Supplementary Contracts. .............. 269,919,967.00 
Reserve for Dividends left with the 

I are eubaenddvnseesntecanawees 164,120,985.30 
Dividends payable during 1945............ 36,070,951.00 
Premiums paid in advance. ............... 25,484,168.51 
Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 

EE ot ow te eewes enna eeemenin 4,200,000.00 
Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities. ..... 22,302,871.28 
Estimated amount due or accrued for Taxes. . 7,782,937.30 


Miscellaneous Liabilities. ................. 5,617,727.97 








poe BP yy ee ee eer ee $3,339,881,618.46 

Surplus Funds held for general 
PTET UCTT TCI TT TTT TTOTTe 230,857,322.28 
$3,570,738,940.74 





*This Reserve is held chiefly against the difference between Cana- 
dian currency Assets and Liabilities which are carried at par. 


A more complete report as of December 31, 1944, containing additional statistical and other information of interest about the 
Company, will be sent upon request. A list of bonds and preferred and guaranteed stocks owned by the Company is also avail- 
able. These booklets may be obtained by writing to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. This Company has always been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement 
| of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 











War Service—Continued 


Lt. Philip Eugene Anderson of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., Lt. Carr 
W. Daniels of Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co., and Lt. Merlen E. Cor- 
rell, who was associated with the 
Insurance Department of the State 
of Iowa. 

These men have taken pride in the 
splendid cooperation which their 


own field has given the ODB. 
Morale 


But just as important as the aid 
given the ODB by the insurance 
committee, the Director points out, 
is the morale-building effect both on 
the home and fighting fronts. 
Imagine GI Joe in a foxhole get- 
ting word that his policy had lapsed 
because that allotment authorization 
he sent to the ODB had not arrived 
—hence payment had been delayed. 
Imagine the littke woman at home, 
who had felt at least a certain finan- 
cial security in the knowledge of the 
insurance policy tucked away in a 
dresser drawer—getting word from 


Joe that the security had been wiped 
out by a bomb that sank a ship 
carrying his allotment authorization 
from overseas! 

Multiply their reaction by mil- 
lions and you get the devastating 
impact a business-as-usual policy 
could have had upon the morale of 
the nation at war. 

Summing up the service being 
rendered by the Jnsurance Coordi- 
nating Committee to millions of 
Americans both here and on the far- 
flung battlefronts—and to the ODB 
itselfi—General Gilbert pointed out 
that next to keeping the fighting 
man’s family paid, nothing is more 
important than keeping its future 
safe through his insurance—and 
giving him confidence that this is so. 

“This invaluable contribution be- 
ing made by the insurance world to 
the maintenance of security at home 
and peace of mind on the firing line,”’ 
he said, “may appear to be a techni- 
cal matter of little interest to others 
than the agencies and the companies 
concerned. But it is important to 
millions in its clear-cut intent to 
waive non-essentials and ‘Keep "Em 
Insured!’ ”’ 
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NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Texas 


EORGE B. BUTLER, an at- 

torney in Austin, Texas, ha 
been appointed Texas Life Insu 
ance Commissioner, succeeding ©. 
P. -Lockhart. 


New Jersey 


AWRENCE B. CAREY, 

banker, has been named Insur 
ance Commissioner of New Jersey, 
succeeding Eugene E. Agger. 


FRATERNAL WEEK 


ARRAR NEWBERRY, Presi- 

dent of the National Fraternal 
Congress of America, has desig- 
nated May 20-26 as_ Fraternal! 
Week. In view of the current trans- 
portation difficulties, Mr. Newberry 
suggested that fraternalists meet in 
their own localities for the celebra- 
tion. 
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~GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office - Winnipeg, Canada 








Business in Force over $840,000,000 
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Guertin Actuary 


LFRED N. Guertin of Trenton, 
N. J., one of the country’s out- 
standing actuaries, has been ap- 
pointed Actuary of the American 
Life Convention and entered upon 
the duties of that office at the Con- 
vention’s headquarters in Chicago on 
March 16. As Actuary, Mr. Guertin 
will succeed F. Edward Huston, 
who resigned several months ago 
to become Actuary for the Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Guertin, who has been actu- 
ary of the Department of Banking 
and Insurance of New Jersey since 
1932, is a native of Hartford, Conn., 
and a graduate of Trinity College. 
Following part-time and vacation 
work with several Hartford insur- 
ance companies while attending col- 
lege, he entered the employ of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in its actuarial department 
immediately upon graduation from 
college in 1922. He remained with 
that company until 1929, when he 
accepted appointment as the Chief 
Assistant Actuary of the New Jersey 
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department. In recognition of his 
fine work in that position he was ad- 
vanced to Actuary when a vacancy 
occurred in that post in 1932. He 


has headed the State's actuarial 
staff ever since. 
During his service with New 


Jersey, Mr. Guertin has taken an 
active part in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. He has been a 
member of the important Blanks 
Committee of that organization 
since 1933 and for various periods 
has headed several standing and 
special sub-committees of the asso- 
ciation as chairman. He has also 
assisted in the work of the Commit- 
tee on Valuation of Securities since 
1933, being closely identified with 
the development of ‘convention 
values’ and the fixing of standards 
for the amortization of bonds, and 
has taken part in the work of num- 
erous other committees. 

In insurance circles, Mr. Guertin 
is most widely known, however, as 
the Chairman of the two special ac- 
tuarial committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners which prepared two volu- 
minous reports later adopted by that 


organization and that gave rise to 
the Standard Non-forfeiture and 
Valuation Laws already enacted in 
sixteen States. A number of addi- 
tional States are expected to pass 
similar legislation at the sessions of 
their general assemblies this year. 

Mr. Guertin is a member of the 
Board ot Governors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries and has 
been a Fellow of that organization 
since 1932. He qualified as a Fel- 
low of the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1929 and became an 
Associate of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society in 1935. He served on the 
Examination Committee of the In- 
stitute for several years and has 
been a lecturer on the Valuation of 
Insurance Company Liabilities for 
both the Society and Institute since 
1937. 





Home Office Position Desired: Man 
capable of organizing Life Department 
or expanding existing Life Department 
would like a home office connection with 
a good Health and Accident Insurance 
Company. Prefer Pacific Northwest or 
Midwest. Reply Box L-775, Best's Life 
Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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CANADA LIFE RESULTS 


PPROXIMATE figures, sub- 

ject to change, showing the re- 
sults of the insurance business in 
Canada for the year 1944 have now 
been compiled from the annual state- 
ments submitted to the Department 
by the companies. 

During the year 1944 the net 
amount of life insurance effected in 
Canada was $900,282,101, this being 
an increase of 1.4%over the corre- 
sponding amount effected in 1943. 


Of the total amount effected in 
1944, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $716,223,185, industrial insur- 
ance to $133,589,615, and group in- 
surance to $50,469,301. 


The total net business in force in 
Canada on December 31, 1944, was 
$9,138,221,352, this being an in- 
crease of 7.1% over the correspond- 
ing amount in force at the end of 
1943. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1944, ordinary insurance amounted 


to $6,826,633,616, industrial insur- 











Wholesale, Group, Sala 
Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 
Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 








George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Office 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA 


Home 














Making total in force 


ASSETS INCREASED 
Making total assets 


SURPLUS INCREASED 


Highest in Company’s history 


EDWARD 8B. RAUB 
President 





Interesting Highlights from Our 
40th ANNUAL REPORT 


GAIN OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 1944 
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Making total unassigned surplus 


NEW BUSINESS ahead of 1943 .. 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION and AVERAGE INCOME PER AGENT— 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
A Quality Legal Reserve Mutual Company 


General agencies open at this time in Springfield, Illinois, Davenport, lowa, and a few 
other choice cities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Minnesota and lowa. 


Peevewod $ 9,046,513.00 
142,141,478.00 


3,853,452.65 
38,307 ,288.07 


261,033.61 
2,473,450.48 


16.3% 


A. H. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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ance to $1,256,868,575, and grou 
insurance to $1,054,719,161. Can: 
dian companies carried $6,001,995 
420 and British and United Stat: 
companies, $3,136,225,932. 

During the year 1943 the insu: - 
ance premiums received amounted | 
$228,700,002 and the annuity cor 
sideration to $17,220,858, while fcr 
the year 1944 these receipts wei 
$244,486,759 and $22,137,393, r 
spectively. 

The total net business in force 1 
Canada of Canadian fraternal so 
cieties was $136,037,181, and oi 
foreign fraternal societies, $89,758, 


370. or a total for fraternal societies © 


of $225,795,551. 


BEST'S ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ GUIDE 


HE 1945 edition of Best’s IL- 

LUSTRATIONS of Premium Rates, 
Net Costs, Cash Values, Dividends, 
etc. will be off the press early in 
April. The popular new format and 
low price ($2.50) have been retained, 
while the contents have been ex- 
panded to cover seventeen additional 
companies. Other improvements o/ 
the new edition include a history ot 
Settlement Options used in the past 
as well as those in current use. Also 
released for the first time anywhere 
for general publication are net pre 
miums and reserves on American 
Experience and American Mer 
Tables of Mortality at 2% and 
214%. This year’s Annuities Sec- 
tion will show single premium, joint 
and survivorship, and retirement 
annuities. 

With this new edition of the II- 
lustrations will be included a free 
copy of Best’s 1945 Lire UNDER- 
WRITERS’ GuIpDE. The Guide, avail- 
able also as a separate publication at 
$1.00, has been designed as a chart 
of information about life insurance 
policy provisions, company prac- 
tices and underwriting facilities not 
shown in regular statistical insur- 
ance reference works. Both the II- 
lustrations and the Life Under- 
writers’ Guide include the same 18C 
companies so that the combination 
forms an ideal pocket kit to cover 
standard data on rates and under- 
writing facilities for companies with 
98% of U. S. legal reserve life in- 
surance. 
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Aetna Life: £. D. Luther, general agent 
for the company in New Haven, died on 
January 29 last. Mr. Luther joined the 
company in 1919 and was named general 
agent in New Haven in 1927. 

L. K. Babcock, Jr. and Erhardt G. 
Schmitt have been named General Agents 
succeeding Mr. Luther in New Haven. 

Harold E. Kasche and his brother 
Ernest P. Kasche have been named Gen- 
eral Agents for the company in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin succeeding Alfred E. 
Mielenz, deceased. 


x *k * 


American National: J. Chester Johnson 
has been named Home Office Supervisor 
of the Ordinary Agencies. 


x *k * 


Atlantic Life: R. L. Dobie, Manager 
for the company at Norfolk, Virginia, 
observed his 40th anniversary of con- 
tinuous service on February 23 last. 


x * * 


Baltimore Life: Frank Spinella has 
been promoted to Staff Superintendent 
for the company in Passaic, N. J. suc- 
ceeding the late B. M. Weiner. 


x * * 


Bankers National Life: William  R. 
Richards has been appointed General 
Agent for the company for the state of 
California. 

At the annual meeting held on Febru- 
ary 15 all members of the Board of 
Directors were re-elected. In addition, 
Captain Gill R. Wilson was also elected. 
Captain Wilson, recently returned from 
the European War theatre, is Aviation 
Editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
and New Jersey State Director of Avia- 
tion. 

x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: Dr. Ernest 
F, Robinson, Medical Director and a 
member of the Board of Directors, died 
on February 5 last. Dr. Robinson was 

Chief Medical Examiner of the company 
since it was organized in 1 

New business for January, 1945 
showed a gain of 43% over the same 
month in 1944. 


x* * * 


California-Western States: Robert E. 
Murphy, vice president and manager of 
agencies, has announced the appointment 
of Royal A. Griffin as manager for the 
company in Dallas, Texas, and Edward 
WV. Chilton as manager in Long Beach, 
California. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Canadian Sales:The sales of new Or- 
dinary Life in Canada totaled $48,375,000 
for January, 1945 compared with $57,- 
019,000 for the same month last year. 


x * * 


Colonial Life: The following policy- 
holders have been appointed directors of 
the company by the Chancellor of the 
state of New Jersey in compliance with 


Statutory requirements: Howard R. 
Cruse, Attorney; Walter P. Gardner, 
Trustee; and Jacob Kraus, Jr., Banker. 


es @ @ 


Commonwealth Life: Benjamin N. 
Woodson, Vice President, has _ been 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and subsequently was advanced to 
the position of Executive Vice President 
at the annual meeting. Mr. Woodson 


succeeds Dan G. Roach, who has retired. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: D. Conrad Little, 
General Agent for the company in 
Richmond, Virginia, has returned to his 
post after . — absence while serving 
in the Na 

Harold We. Chadar has veen appointed 
Agency Manager for the company in 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Chader’s service 
with the company began in 1930. 


x * * 


Detroit Cashiers: The principal speaker 
at the February meeting of the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association in Detroit 
was James M. Moorcroft, an underwriter 
at the Detroit office of the Midland 
Mutual Life. Mr. Moorcraft’s talk dealt 
with making suggestions to cashiers that 
would be helpful in dealing with the life 
agents. 
x *k * 


Equitable Life of N. Y.: Louis Behr. 
C.L.U, life member of Million Dollar 
Round Table, 1943 President of Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
Society in that city. Since he entered 
the life insurance business in 1929, Mr. 
Behr has placed over $25,000,000 on the 
books. . 

New Ordinary business for January, 
1945 showed a gain of 37% over the 
same month for 1944. 

On February 1 the Society established 
a new agency in Newark and J. Fred 
Speer, C.L.U., was named agency man- 
ager. Mr. Speer has been with the So- 
ciety since 1926. 






business 
1945 showed a gain of 
9.6% over the same month in 1944. 


Equitable Life of lowa: 


for February, 


New 


x * *® 


Farmers & Bankers Life: At the annual 
meeting, Herbert P. Lindsley, C.L.U. was 
elected Vice President and Educational 
Director. Carl M. Young, Statistician, 
and with the company for the past 25 
years, was promoted to Assistant Secre- 
tary at the same time. 


x * *® 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Harold A. Gor- 
don, C.L.U, has been appointed Super- 
visor for the company’s Methany Agency 
in Pittsburgh. 

January, 1945 produced the largest 
volume of paid business in the com- 
pany’s history. The amount totaled $4,- 
031,802, an increase of 91% over Janu- 


ary, 1944. " 
x * 


Franklin Life: New business for the 
month of February, 1945 showed a gain 
of 58.3% over the same month in 1944. 


x *« * 
General American Life: William 
Strauss, Jr. has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Houston, 


Texas succeeding his father and busi- 
ness partner, the late William Strauss, 
Sr. 


Walter G. Meyers, formerly State 
Supervisor for the company, has been 
appointed General Agent and has estab- 
lished a new Agency in Rockford, Il- 
linois. 

x *«* * 


Great-West Life: Robert C. Searle has 
been named assistant superintendent of 
agencies. He formerly was manager for 
the company in its Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, branch and has had 13 years’ ex- 
perience in the business. 


x * * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: .4. B. Olson. 
formerly Agency Vice President, was 
elevated to the rank of Vice President 
at the annual meeting on October &th. 
At the same time, R. E. Kiplinger, Di- 
rector of Agencies, was promoted to 
Manager of Agencies. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 

AY R. BENTON, President 
DWARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















PLEASE LOOK 


on page 85 
of the 1945 edilion of 
“WHO WRITES WHAT’ — 


We rest cur case | 


*National Underwriter Company please 
note: - Remit check for advertising 


plug in your publication to 


—- Aang VU. Wade 
Standard Life 


NSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
» INDIANAPOLIS .- 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Florida « Illinois + Indiena 


Kentucky + Lowisione + Michigon + Texas + West Virginia 
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“THE CHAPMAN DARK 


Ais : <HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 
yA ON CASHIONABLE WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Life in o Beautiful Californie Gorden 
Private Swimming Pool, Sports, Social Rendezvous 
HARRY WARD. Mor 


For A LUXURIOUS + aecaeaiearenes 


cw MALS 


I pm City 
(HOTEL BELLERIVE 


ENDORSED BY DUNCAN HINES 
Lovely Suites . Rooms . Ideal Convention Facilities 
FRANK HABERL, Mor. 





Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders and Rates 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


The company has purchased a 4-story 
office building imediately adjacent to the 
present home office building in order to 
provide space for its expanding business. 


x *k * 


Home Life: New business for the 
month of February, 1945 was the largest 
for that month in the company’s his- 
tory—19% better than February, 1928. 


x * * 


|.A.S.A.: The Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association, made up of 
representatives from the Life, Casualty 
and Fire fields, have announced the can- 
cellation of their annual conference 
scheduled for this month. The prepared 
papers that were to be delivered at the 
conference will be published as a supple- 
ment to the Association’s publication 
“The Interpreter.” 


er @ 


John Hancock Mutual: Byron K. EI- 
liott, Vice President and General Coun- 
sel, was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors at the annual meeting of 
the company held on January 12 last. 

Olen E. Anderson was elected Vice 
President on Feb. 13 and at the same 
time Noel S. Baker was made Comp- 
troller, Samuel A. Fitch was promoted 
from Assistant to Associate Counsel and 
Homer A. Severne was elected Assistant 
Treasurer. 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4 


. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


. Waiver of Premium 


ul 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 




















Life & Casualty: The total assets, i 
crease in assets, surplus to policyholders 
insurance in force, increase in insurance 
in force, premium income and total in- 
come for 1944 were the largest in the 
company’s history. 


: ee @ 


L.I.A.A.: Twelve companies have been 
admitted to membership, bringing the 
total so affiliated to 82 at the present 
time. These companies are: Bankers 
Health & Life, Georgia; Empire Stat 
Mutual, New York; Home Friend), 
Baltimore ; Illinois Bankers ; Industria’ 
Life & Health, Atlanta; Kentucky Cen 
tral Life & Accident; Mutual Savings 
Life, Missouri; North American Reas- 
surance, New York; Paul Revere Life, 
Mass.; Service Life, Neb.; Shenandoah 
Life, Va. and Union Life, Ark. 


ez @ 


L.O.M.A.: The 1944 Printed Proceed- 
ings of the two conferences held last 
year were distributed to member com- 
panies in February. The volume con- 
tains the complete Transactions of the 
annual meeting held in Boston in Sep- 
tember and the special conference held 
in Cincinnati in May. 


x * * 


Lincoln National Life: At the annual 
meeting Walter O. Menge, Cecil F. Cross 
and Edward D. Awer were advanced 
from 2nd Vice President to Vice Presi- 
dent. At the same time Ronald G. Stagg. 
Actuary of the company, was elected 
2nd Vice President. 


x* * * 
Manhattan Life: Charles R. Corcoran 


resigned his position as Superintendent 
of Agencies for the company in February 
to accept a new position as Vice Presi- 
dent of Life Insurance Accounts for 


Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, 
R. I. 

x * * 
Massachusetts Mutual: Selling 323 


policies for $2,110,620 of life insurance, 
John M. Hammer, District Agent for 
the company in Tampa, Florida, took 
top honors among all Massachusetts 
Mutual representatives in 1944. Mr. 
Hammer has been with the company 
since 1933. 

Charles A. Abatr has been appointed 
general agent for the company in Barre, 
Vermont, succeeding the late Stanley F. 
Marsh. This agency covers the entire 
state. Mr. Abair has been with the com- 
pany since his graduation from. Mont- 
pelier Seminary, now known as Vermont 


Junior College, in 1938. 


x *k * 


Metropolitan Life: Albert O. Jimenis 
and Haynes H. Fellows, M.D. have been 
promoted to Associate Medical Directors 
as was Anthony J. Lanza, uD. who re- 
turned from service in the Army. At the 
same time George M. Wheatley, M.D. 
was promoted to Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Welfare. 
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Joseph M. Shaughnessy has been ap- 
pointed Manager for the company’s dis- 
trict office at Pittsfield, Mass., succeeding 
Harry S. Nutting, who was transferred 
to the Palmer, Mass. district office. 

James A. Black, formerly Assistant 
Manager in Westchester, New York, has 
been named Manager for the company 
in Parkchester District Office. 

Harry St. Clair Nutting, formerly 
Manager for the company at Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been transferred in a similar 
capacity to the district office at Palmer, 
Mass., succeeding the late Daniel J. 
Blum. 

Chester R. Bertell has likewise been 
transferred as Manager to the company’s 
district office at Waterloo, lowa and will 
also have charge of the branch office 
at Mason City, lowa. 

Walter J. Lamplough, formerly terri- 
torial supervisor, has been appointed a 
Manager and will have charge of the 
company’s Bangor, Maine district office. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: New business for 
February, 1945 showed a gain of 33.5% 
over the same month in 1944. 


x *k * 


Montana: Legislation has been passed 
embodying the principles of the Guertin 
Bills. 

x * *® 


Morris Plan: At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders, Robert O. Bonnell, 
Thomas Coughlin and Edwin C. Walton 
were elected to the Board of Directors. 


x «wk * 


Mutual Life: Lyle H. Funnell, training 


assistant at the home office, has been ap- 
pointed Manager for the company in 
Spokane, Wash. Mr. Funnell succeeds 
John L. ‘Scripps, Jr., who has been trans- 
ferred to Denver, Colo. as Manager of 
that Agency. 

Robert C. Mahoney, Supervising As- 
sistant in Erie Agency of the com- 
pany, has been appointed a training as- 
sistant at the home office. 


=x * * 
Mutual Trust Life: W. Ward Nipper, 


Associate Actuary, has been promoted to 
Actuary, succeeding Jrvin L. Grimes, re- 
tiring after 30 years of service with the 
company. 

=x *k * 


National Life (Vt.): New business for 
January, 1945 showed a gain of 10.66% 
over the same months in 1944, 

x * * 


New World Life: Frank McLaughlin, 
President of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the company. 


x * * 


N. Y. C. Sales: Ordinary Life insur- 
ance sold in New York City for Janu- 
ary, 1945 totaled $73,808,000 compared 
with $60,697,000 for the same month last 


year, 
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Pai. Fa Se Underwriters: The annual 
Sales Congress was held on March 15 
this year and marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of the event. The first Congress 
was held on March 21, 1921 under the 
chairmanship of Robert L. Jones, who 
brought greetings to the 1945 meeting. 


x * * 


New York Life: G. Thomas McEl- 
wrath, C.L.U. has been appointed Agency 
Director for the Memphis branch ofhe. 
Succeeding Mr. McElwrath at Long 
Beach, California is L. H. Brinkman 
who held a similar position in Stockton, 
Cal. in turn, Golden K. Driggs was 
transferred from the Idaho branch to 
the Stockton branch. 


Wiliam P. Stagg has been named 
Agency Director of the company’s 
branch office in Tulsa, Okla. and W1l- 
liam H. Meissinger was named Agency 
Director. 

x *« *® 


New York State: In February a bill 
was introduced for the purpose of creat- 
ing a joint legislative committee to in- 
vestigate the life insurance companies 
in New York State. No details were 
given as to the reason for this action. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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*GIVE! 


Eminent scientists lack funds for 
experiment... cancer clinics are 
starved for equipment. . . money 
is needed to care for advanced 
cases. 








Five million dollars a year might 
cut the deaths from cancer. Might 
save you, one dear to you. Yet 
Americans give less than one 
million dollars. Do your part! 
Send us anything from 10¢ to 
$1,000. Every bit helps! 


If you are a resident of the Met- 
ropolitan area of New York, 
send your contribution to New 
York City Cancer Committee, 
130 E. 66th St., N. Y.21,N.Y. 
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NO TIME FOR 





‘MARKING TIME” 


The ebb and flow of battle reach back 
into the life of every American with 
compelling force. And just as surely, 
the sweat and sacrifices of us here at 
home are reflected in the fortunes of 
our heroic armies. 


So this is no time to “mark time’”’... 
for each of us and every institution of 
which we are a part, have a place in 
building the victory edifice. 


The life insurance business is no 
exception and we at Provident have 
dedicated our minds, our money and 
our hearts to this cause for as long as 
it takes. 

And when this task is finished we 
will devote the same talent and pur- 
pose to building a better America by 
continuing to promote individual secu- 
rity and contributing to national pro- 
gress. 











Recent Developments—Continued 


North American Reassurance: Edward 
T. Westlake, associated with the com- 
pany for 17 years and currently Assist- 
ant Secretary, died on February 26 last. 


i 


Occidental Life (Cal.): George R. 
Whitney, C.L.U. has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for the company at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

x * *® 


Ohio National: John H. Rader, former 
Statistical Editor of the National Under- 
writer, has been named Manager of the 
Field Service Department. 


x * * 


Oregon Mutual: At the annual meet- 
ing George W. Schoeffel was elected to 
the newly created office of Vice Presi- 
dent and Superintendent of Agencies. 
He was also elected a director of the 
company. 

William G. Dokos has been appointed 
branch manager for the state of Utah 
with headquarters in Salt Lake City. 


x 2. e 


Pacific Mutual: 4rthur Lewis has been 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany in Newark, N. J. succeeding T. C. 
Sherman, who has resigned. Mr. Lewis 
has been in the business since 1932. 

V. W. Stewart has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. He succeeds A. M. 
Klages who has resigned after represent- 
ing the company as Manager for the 
past 36 years. Mr. Klages will, however, 
continue as a personal producer. 


x * * 


Palmetto State Life: Is continuing the 
annual dividend scale of 50¢ per share 


on its stock. 
x «x * 


Pan-American Life: Solomon S. Gold- 
man, with the company since 1917, has 
been appointed Associate General Coun- 
sel. 


x * *® 


Pioneer National Life: John R. Sar- 
gent, Vice President of the company, 
died on February 24 last. 


Prudential: Walter G. Savitts has been 
named Manager of the company’s Al- 
bany, New York Ordinary Agency. Mr 
Savitts’ service with the company be- 
gan in 1930. 

Sidney Wertimer, Manager of the 
Buffalo Ordinary Agency for the com- 
pany, observed his 35th anniversary 0} 
continuous service on February 19 last 


x * *® 


Sales Research Bureau: Ernest / 
Moorhead, formerly Assistant Actuary 
of the Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Manitoba, joined the 
statt of the Bureau on March 1 as a 
Consultant. 

The Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee has 
been admitted to membership, bringing 
the total number of companies so ai- 
filiated to 141. 

x « *® 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Cornelius C. 
Van Patten, Treasurer of the company, 
recently resumed his duties after a leave 
of absence of 2% years in military serv- 
ice. 

x * * 


Standard Life Association: John V. 
Sees, Secretary, has been elected Presi- 
dent succeeding George R. Allen, who 
resigned due to ill health. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Major Ray C. Mce- 
Laughlin, formerly with the 14th Air 
Force in China, has been made Man- 
ager of the Life, Accident and Group 
Departments of the company’s Bridge 
port, Conn. branch office. 

Alexis A. Mahan, Jr. and Edwin A 
Thompson, Jr. have been appointed Field 
Assistants in the Life, Accident and 
Group Departments of the company’s 
Boston branch office. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: New business for the 
first 2 months of 1945 showed a gain of 
62.7% over a comparable period in 1944. 
The gain for February alone on a cor- 
responding basis was 87.8%. 

x * * 


United States Life: Dr. E. V. Higgins 
has been appointed Assistant Medical 
Director for the company. 
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Average earnings of our top ten men in 1944 were $16,636.69. 
Average earnings of all our general agents in 1944 were $9,072.58. 


We have a spot for the man who wishes to make a career of life underwriting, 
or one who wants to build an agency. 
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NEW > 


MERICAN families received an 
average of $6,798,000 daily 
from their life insurance companies 
during 1944, making an aggregate 
of $2,481,257,000 in benefits for the 
year, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. This compares with a daily 
average of $6,480,000 and an an- 
nual total of $2,365,249,000 in 1943. 
Death benefits paid in 1944 were 
$1,204,718,000, up 10% over the 
previous year and 19% over the pre- 
war 1941 figure. Since 1941, how- 
ever, total life insurance owned by 
American families has _ increased 
19%, so that the ratio of death bene- 
fits to insurance in force was about 
the same last year as in 1941. 
“This is some measure of the out- 
standing health job done on the 


1944 BENEFITS PAID 


home front during the war,” Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute, said. ‘““While war death claims 
on service men have risen each year 
of the war, accounting for about 
5% of the total death benefits paid 
during the period, civilian death 
claims have not increased in the 
same proportion as life insurance 
ownership.” 

Direct payments to living policy- 
holders, exclusive of calls for policy 
cash surrender values, amounted to 
$1,047,228,000 in 1944, a new high 
point in the history of the business. 
Last year’s total was 7% greater 
than that for the previous year and 
10% above 1941. Payments of ma- 
tured endowment policies topped a 


third of a billion for the first time 
at $354,644,000, up 11% over 1943 
and 36% over 1941. Annuity pay- 
ments totalled $175,536,000, up 5% 
over 1943 and 12% over 1941. 
Dividends to policyholders in 1944 
totalled $431,114,000. | 

Calls for policy cash surrender 
values, $229,311,000 in the past 
year, were 21% under 1943 and 
less than half the 1941 total. 

Payments for the years 1944 and 
1943 were as follows: 


1944 1943 
(Thousands of 
; Dollars) 
Death Benefits ......... $1,204,718 $1,098,486 
Matured Endowments .. 354,644 318,126 
PED nc ccceccccescn 175,536 166,803 
ee 85,934 88,759 
Surrender Values ...... 229,311 289,073 
Policy Dividends ....... 431,114 404,002 





Total 
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COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
660 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 





116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Government & Unemployment—Cont. 
assume that they do not quickly per- 
ceive that what they are doing need 
bear no relation to the pay, provided 
there is some authority either strong 
enough or willing enough to assure 
that pay. The government is willing 
enough to tolerate and pay wages 
for work done at the “government 
stroke,” and the conscientious 
worker learns that he can _ get 
paid well for doing little. If the 
employer finds that the workers, as 
consumers, cannot afford to buy 
what the workers, as producers, have 
made, private employment is cur- 
tailed. If the workers, as consumers, 
are given purchasing power in the 
form of wages which may have been 
paid for creating no values what- 
ever in useful goods or services, the 
resulting competition of consumers 
for the available goods leads to in- 
flation. 

The idea of support or guarantee 
by government or by some organized 
group influence has supplanted the 
old economic disciplines. The farmer 
wants government guarantee of crop 
prices, instead of regulating produc- 
tion according to the market. Labor 
wants wages established at a level 


such that the products can be sold 
only by public supplements to pri- 
vate purchasing power, instead of 
being paid according to efficiency. 
Business is willing that some govern- 
ment corporation assume various 
risks that once were borne, without 
question, by individuals. In many 
directions, there is a naive belief that 
the law of supply and demand can 
be, or has been repealed. But what 
has really happened is that govern- 
ment has stepped in to hold the bag, 
to support prices and wages and 
credits for as long as this is possible, 
under a law of supply and demand 
that is still operative. 


Getting the Money 


In passing, it should be noted that 
this policy of artificial maintenance 
of prices, wages, etc. is strongly in- 
consistent with the plans for the new 
world brotherhood. Other countries, 
let us say, will need food but they 
can’t afford to buy American wheat 
that is priced on a parity with an 
artificial wage level. They will need 
clothing but they can’t afford to buy 
American cotton for the same rea- 
son. To put American products into 
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those markets will require a second 
subsidy from the federal treasury, 
the first having been given to the 
American farmers under the crop 
loan and price support system, and 
to the American workers under a 
wage support system which in turn 
rests on farm parity prices. The 
program elaborated at Bretton 
Woods is designed to provide the 
mechanism for subsidizing exports, 
and of eventually transferring to the 
taxpayers, the cost of this type of 
internationalism. 

So much for how the government 
will provide jobs when private busi- 
ness does not do this. The second 
aspect of the problem, which is left 
quite as much in the air as the first 
in the current discussion, relates to 
the manner in which government is 
to get the means of payment on 
the scale required to remove large 
numbers of persons from the un- 
employment rolls. 

Again there are three major possi- 
bilities. The first is by taxation. It 
is necessary to distinguish here be- 
tween the use of taxation to obtain 
relief funds to be distributed accord- 
ing to relief standards, and its use 
to provide funds on the scale re- 
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Business in force increased 
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Surplus and Contingency 
Reserves increased 


results can only be 
accomplished by a progressive 
and happy agency organization 
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quired to pay wages to a large num- __— persons whom private business is un- are provided with jobs by govern- 
ber at the prevailing rates. The able or unwilling to employ at the ment are the initial public creditors. 
former objective could probably be time. If the work at which govern- Unless the paper money is given 
accomplished, since the amount in- ment purposes to put the individuals standing by government decree 
volved would not be so large nor who would otherwise be unemployed through being made legal tender, it 
would its duration be extensive. is unproductive, the loans made for would not circulate very far beyond 
Moreover, the differential between the purpose have from the outset one the original holders. 
relief standards and wage standards important characteristic of a bad in- 
would be sufficient to provide an in- vestment. Either an individual or Deficit Financing and Prosperity 
centive to terminate the relief status a bank that was asked to make a 
as promptly as possible. private loan, the proceeds of which It is clear that government, as 
On the other hand, if taxation were to be used in an unproductive such, has no resources with’ which 
were to be used to provide a revenue project, would decide that it would it can provide jobs and pay wages. 
large enough to pay the prevailing be a bad investment. It is equally Its ability to obtain revenue and its 
wage, it would be equivalent to com- an intrinsically bad investment when credit alike rest on the economic 
pelling those private businesses that one loans to government for such a_ vigor of the people. Therefore, 
were still operating to pay for labor purpose. when government sets out to do 
services at a rate beyond what they This characteristic does not im- something which the people as indi- 
could afford to pay for that labor mediately affect the government viduals cannot or will not do, it must 
were they to employ it. credit, since the taxing power can _ be understood that there are definite 
be used to support it. But the taxes limits to such an undertaking. 
Borrowing and Printing will fall on the active business firms It will be said, however, that the 
and the employed workers, who will governmental action in providing 
A second source of government in time be adversely affected by ex- jobs would ordinarily be kept within 
funds is borrowing from individuals, actions imposed for such purposes. the proper limits, since it would be 
from banks and from both classes They will go out of business, or simply an occasional priming of the 
of investors in some combination. It work less, or quit entirely. pump. This is not the way the mat- 
must be kept in mind that the pur- A third source of government ter,is being stated in the current 
pose of this borrowing is supposed funds is the issue of paper money. public discussions and promises by 
to be that of obtaining funds with This is a kind of forced loan, in a_ politicians and others. They make 
which to pay the wages of those transaction in which the persons who (Continued on the next page) 
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Government & Unemployment—Cont. 
no reservations or qualifications, and 
they convey the impression that gov- 
ernment can and will go to any 
length, both with respect to the num- 
ber and the duration of the jobs. In 
such assertions, it is implied that 
government’s resources for this task 
are limitless, and it is precisely this 
implication which needs to be scruti- 
nized and criticized. Moreover, it is 
implied that continuous, large scale 
deficit financing is as good a way 
to generate prosperity as any other. 
This implication likewise requires 
examination. 

The argument for public deficits 
as a source of prosperity assumes 
the following chain or sequence of 
relationships. Private business can- 
not afford to hire workers because 
the product is not being sold at a 
price that will cover the cost. The 
reason for sales decline is said to be 
lack of consumer purchasing power. 
By increasing this purchasing power, 
more goods can be sold and hence 
more persons will be employed. The 
conclusion from this logic is that any 
method of increasing buying power, 
even that of the public deficit, is 
justified. 


Cost Governs Selling Price 


The first point to be noted is that 
the payments made during produc- 
tion govern costs and hence selling 
price. If costs are high because of 
high wages and other rclatively large 
payments for materials, rent, in- 
terest, etc., the productive process 
should put into the hands of work- 
ers and others enough money income 
to enable them to buy the product 
at the prices asked. 

But workers and others are free 
agents as consumers. They may de- 
cide that, the article, for which they 
or someone else were paid a high 
wage to produce, is not worth the 
price. When the sales of a particular 
article begin to drop, it is not neces- 
sarily because of a lack of purchas- 
ing power. It may be that fewer 
people want it at the price asked. 
This may be equally true if the sales 
of many articles decline. The effect 
of creating more purchasing power 
by means of deficits is to induce a 
revaluation of the relative impor- 
tance of money and goods. By 
pumping enough additional money 
into the economic system, and 
thereby lowering the relative im- 
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HIGH LIGHTS 


Extract from the annual report of 
December 31, 1944, which reflects the 
best year in our history. 


Insurance in Force, $747,556,513.00 
Assets, $154,156,982.07 


Established 


Nothing Beller in Life Insurance 1871 


portance of the dollar, the price tags 
on merchandise become less sig- 
nificant. There would be less re- 
luctance to paying $10 for a $3 hat. 
$25 for a $7 paid of shoes, 50 cents 
for a 10 cent hamburger, and so on. 


Inflation 


This is the technique of inflation. 
There is no easy road back from 
the first stage of inflation, and in 
due course there would be the same 
symptom of a relative lack of pur- 
chasing power at the new level. 
Temporary relief could again be ob- 
tained by injecting another, and 
larger dose, of purchasing power, 
and so on until the collapse of the 
monetary unit forced, in one swoop, 
the liquidation and readjustment 
which the inflationary process had to 
that point been successful in delay- 
ing. 
Such is the logical outcome of any 
attempt by government to step in 
and give employment en a large scale 
under circumstances where private 
employers are not doing it. Since 
the public employment can hardly 
ever be more efficient than private 
employment is likely to be, the only 
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way by which government can get 
away with it is through inflation. 


War and Prosperity 


It is often said that because, dur- 
ing the war, production and incomes 
were raised to unprecedented levels, 
therefore it can be done during 
peace. Another version is that the 
war has shown the way to utilize 
fully manpower and resources, that 
it has demonstrated the minor posi- 
tion of finance, and that we should 
stop worrying about where the 
money is coming from. 

Against the high war production 
must be set the war wastage. This 
production does not mean more 
goods for the people, but more goods 
to be used up in combat. It means 
a phenomenal rate of depletion of 
nonreplaceable natural resources. 
Moreover, it means production de- 
termined, not by the market, but by 
one purchaser, the government, 
whose need is regulated by the scope 
and intensity of the war effort. If 
trucks, for example, were used up as 
rapidly on the farm and the high- 
way as they are on the battlefield, 
then production of trucks would 
need to continue at the wartime rate. 
The same would be true if it were 
airplanes, or clothing or any other 
kind of equipment. 


Postwar Debt 


But this is not che case, for- 
tunately, else our reserves of nat- 
ural resources would very soon be 
gone. The urgency to produce any 
commodity after the war will de- 
pend on the quantity that consumers 
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will buy and the price at which it 
can be sold. The peacetime produc- 
tion problem is to devise and pro- 
duce the articles that consumers will 
buy. 

It is all very well to shrug off the 
question of where the money 1s com- 
ing from as of no importance, but 
the realization becomes stronger 
daily that the postwar debt will be 
no laughing matter. Enough of the 
money for war production has come 


from loans to give rise to sober re- 


flections about the interest burden, 
the integrity of the redemption 
medium, and the future of the gov- 
ernment’s credit. The very level of 
the postwar debt should induce 
caution in the promises of govern- 
ment aid and support which will 
involve, if carried out, still further 
additions. 

Nevertheless, there remains the 
wholly laudable purpose of keeping 
people at work, that is, of providing 
jobs. What can government do, 
other than engaging in a vast infla- 
tion, to promote the achievement 
of this goal? 


Create the Atmosphere 


This writer believes that govern- 
ment can and should develop its 
policy along another line. To begin 
with, when private business cannot 
or will not provide employment, 
there is usually a reason. If the 
cause or causes are removed, the 
jobs will reappear. Instead of mak- 
ing the kind of promise that is made 
about what government will do to 
give jobs, a far more sensible policy 
would be to say that when private 
business cannot or will not provide 





jobs for all who are willing to work, 
every facility of government will be 
utilized to find out why this condi- 
tion exists and to aid in effecting 
such changes as will eliminate it as 
quickly as possible. Such a policy 
would rest on the sound and de- 
fensible foundation that private em- 
ployment is the natural and whole- 
some way for people to earn a living. 
Given an efficient and intelligent 
public administration, the discovery 
and correction of the blocks and 
jams in the economic machinery 
should not involve too great delay, 
particularly if the governmental at- 
titude were that of prompt action, 
honest diagnosis and wholehearted 
cooperation with private enterprise 
in accomplishing the result. 

Such a policy is offered as a sub- 
stitute for compensatory spending 
and all other inflationary tricks. It 
wculd leave the main responsibility 
for providing jobs where it belongs, 
namely on private business, and it 
would assign to government the kind 
of participation in the prevention of 
unemployment which government 
can reasonably be expected to under- 
take. The drawbacks of this pro- 
posal are, first, that it lacks the 
demagogic appeal of extravagant 
promises to take care of everybody, 
and second, that it involves serious, 
thoughful self-examination by all 
parties—in business, labor and agri- 
culture as well as in the government 
—if honest diagnosis and sound 
remedy were to be laid out. But it 
is surely time for a return to some 
of the civic and economic virtues 
as the basis for dealing with our 
great public problems. 


From “‘Tax Review.”’ 
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Wills & Estate Problems—Continued 
number of copies of letters testa- 
mentary, which constitute proof of 
her executorship. 

In any estate the executor or ad- 
ministrator must first take posses- 
sion of the assets of the estate, so 
as to make his reckoning. He must 
find out what property there is, go 
to the safety deposit box, arrange 
with the inheritance tax officials to 
be present at the opening of the box, 
list the assets, determine what as- 
sets require prompt action for their 
preservation or enhancement, and 


learn the location of the decedent’s 
bank accounts. In some states the 
executor does not obtain title to real 
estate and, unless there is insufficient 
personal property to pay the debts 
of the decedent, has no right to take 
any action with reference to it. In 
other states the executor is required 
to enter into possession of the de- 
cedent’s real estate, collect the in- 
come, and deal with it as with any 
other property of the decedent. The 
decedent may have life insurance 
payable to his estate—it’s your job 
to see that he has—fees, salaries, 


Significant Figures 
from 
PACIFIC MUTUAL’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 
1944 


New Life Insurance—1944 . . . $ 80,515,184 


Gain in Insurance in 


Force during 1944 


52,518,735 


Total Life Insurance in Force 


— December 31,1944 ... 


Gain in Assets 


during 1944 


675,178,508 


16,433,180 


Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 


during 1944 . . . . 17,780,547 
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commissions, partnership rights, or 
accrued dividends or interest. All 
these assets pass into the executor’s 
hands. All claims must be collected. 
Doubtful claims must be prosecuted 
and properly compromised, subject 
to order of the court. If the dece- 
dent was killed in an accident, the 
executor may be required to file a 
lawsuit to collect damages. Thus, 
there must be a gathering-in process 
of all the decedent’s property. 


The Inventory 


As soon as possible—in Illinois 
the time is sixty days—the executor 
must prepare and file an inventory 
of all of the estate of the decedent. 
This document is extremely impor- 
tant, not only because it is required 
by the Probate Court, but also be- 
cause it provides the basis for all 
accounts, furnishes the information 
for opening book entries, and gives 
the preliminary data for inheritance 
and estate taxes. In the inventory 
the executor must list not only the 
value of household furniture, per- 
sonal jewelry and cash, but also all 
securities and real estate in detail. 
Household furniture and personal 
articles must be appraised so that 
some value can be set on them. ‘Al- 
though usually such appraisals are 
arrived at informally on some fair 
basis, valuable properties require 
formal appraisals from skilled ap- 
praisers or appraisal companies. 


In the meantime other problems 
have arisen. The widow and 
children may need money. The 
widow may have only a small bank 
account, for she was accustomed 
to receiving a check from her hus- 
band on the first of each month, and 
now the check does not come, un- 
less he has arranged for it through 
his insurance. You must, therefore, 
have the appraisers, following your 
guidance, estimate how much money 
the widow and the children require 
for suitable living expenses during 
the nine month period of probate. 
You will pay the appraisers’ fees, 
file their report, and arrange to pay 
the widow’s and child’s award out 
of the personal assets of the estate. 


Immediately after death, claims 
begin coming in. They must be ex- 
amined, reduced where possible, con- 
sented to where necessary, and con- 
tested where desirable. Sometimes, 
stimulated by the thought that the 
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decedent is no longer able to defend, 
persons will file claims for money 
on the most unusual grounds, and 
the executor must be both fair and 
resourceful in meeting them. All 
claims are subject to the court’s 
jurisdiction and, after they are al- 
lowed, the executor should pay them 
in the order of their priority. 


This is enough to show that there 
are many pitfalls that may follow 
when a person fails to make a will 
or executes his will without proper 
advice. A consideration of some of 
the most common pitfalls may sug- 
gest the proper remedies. The ex- 
amples cited will illustrate typical 
estates, most of which originated in 
the Probate Court of Cook County. 


Pitfalls 


Here is a man who thought of 
putting his bank account and the 
title to the home in his wife’s name, 
jointly with his own, so that there 
would be no need to probate his 
estate if she survived him. He was 
going to do something about his 
safety vault box. He and his wife 
had a simple joint access agreement 
to the box, but he had heard that 
many of the vault companies doing 
business in this area permit joint 
tenancy agreements or contracts, 
with right of survivorship, which is 
an indispensable and essential ele- 
ment in a joint tenancy agreement. 
And he had thought of making a 
will naming his wife as sole benefi- 
ciary, knowing that she would need 
everything he had to support her- 
self and the children. But he died 
before any of these things were done. 
Here the law gives the widow one- 
third of the personal property and 
one-third of the real estate and the 
other two-thirds goes to the children. 
And when there are minor children 
unending complications may arise. 


Suppose this. couple have no 
children in a similar situation. The 
law gives the widow all of the per- 
sonal property and only half the 
real estate after the payment of 
claims and costs of administration. 
The other half goes to her deceased 
husband’s family — his father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, or to 
their descendants. 


If the wife dies in these same cir- 
cumstances, the law is the same, 
and the hisband might not enjoy 
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seeing his in-laws receiving half the 
real estate his own money had built 
up for his wife. 

Then take the case of a single 
man, the sole support of his aged 
and widowed mother. He marries, 
and dies, perhaps in an accident, and 
his wife survives. His estate con- 
sists solely of personal property of 
a substantial sum. When he ex- 
ecuted his will he was actually en- 
gaged to marry the woman he later 
did marry, but no mention was made 
of her in his will. Unfortunately 


for the mother in this case, the law 
provides that a will executed prior 
to the testator’s marriage is revoked 
by such marriage. And unfortu- 
nately, again, the decedent’s mother 
would not receive any of the estate 
of the decedent, as it consists solely 
of personal property and so belongs 
to the widow in its entirety under 
the law. A very similar case was 
recently carried to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois and decided in this 
way. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Wills & Estate Problems—Continued 
Taxes 


Going back to the problems of the 
executor,—in a substantial estate, 
the most difficult recurring problems 
today come from the state inherit- 
ance tax and the federal estate tax. 
You will notice that I use two dif- 
ferent words, to describe what lay- 
men often confuse. The federal 
estate tax is levied on the estate it- 
self, while the state inheritance taxes 
are levied on the property of the 
persons who receive it; that is to 
say, on the widow, the children, the 
heirs and legatees. The inheritance 
tax in Illinois is due one year from 
the date of the death of a decedent, 
and is levied on the value of the as- 
sets of the estate at the date of death. 
The federal estate tax is not due 
until fifteen months after death; 
and, since the executor has the 


option of paying the tax on market 
values either at the time of death 
or a year later, there is often an 
advantage in waiting the full time. 

After the federal estate tax re- 
turn is filed, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue takes from six to eight 


months to examine it; and I assure 
you their examination is most 
thorough. I have received visits in 
my office from agents of the Bureau 
that required two or three days to 
terminate, so numerous are _ the 
questions and problems which they 
raise. And I wish I could show you 
some of the inheritance tax returns 
which I have come across in my. 
practice. Some of them are lengthy 
documents, sometimes of fifty and 
sixty pages. 

After the executor files his return 
he must wait until the taxing au- 
thorities are ready to approve it, 
or, worse yet, contest it. 


Cash. Needed 


There are other taxes which the 
executor must take care of. There 
is the income tax for the portion 
of the year lived through by the 
decedent. There is the estate income 
tax for the balance of the same 
year, and for the period of adminis- 
tration. There is the personal prop- 
erty tax in many states which the 
executor must study and take care 
of. All these taxes—county, state, 
and federal—must be paid in cash. 


If you are short of cash, govern- 
mental bodies will not do you the 
favor of waiving cash and cheer- 
fully accepting in payment a portion 
of the decedent’s real estate. Here 
is another point where insurance can 
be of the greatest assistance. Fed- 
eral, state and county tax obligations 
call for payment in cash, and insur- 
ance policies can furnish the cash. 

If it should develop that the taxes 
and claims are greater than the 
liquid assets of the estate, it might 
be necessary to sell some of the other 
assets to pay claims. If certain 
stocks have to be sold at forced 
sale, they may not bring a very good 
price. If the suburban home and 
the summer home have to be ap- 
praised and sold on short notice, they 
may be liquidated at much less than 
the value which you would consider 
fair. You can see how the absence 
of cash in an estate may force a 
liquidation out of all proportion to 
the fair value of the assets. 

As a matter of fact, as a direct 
result of recent tremendous changes 
relating to taxes on estates, both 
men and women of means should 
be advised of the vital necessity of 
co-ordinating their insurance pro- 
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The three streamliners pictured above, The Omaha’s 400, The 
Milwaukee's Hiawatha, and the Burlington’s Zephyr, give daily 
service to Chicago. 

Nine railroads serve Saint Paul, three of which, The Great 
Northern, The Northern Pacific and The Omaha, have their home 
offices in Saint Paul. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company has kept in 
tempo with the streamliners—with its modern agency practices 
and helps to agents. 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





grams with the distribution of their 
estates after death, so that there will 
be sufficient cash available at the 
time of the death of the testator to 
take care of taxes, claims, and other 
items that have to be paid in cash 
within the statutory period after the 
death of the decedent. 


Death and Business 


The executor has no inherent au- 
thority to carry on indefinitely the 
decedent’s business. In some cases 
he must wind up the business imme- 
diately or sell it as soon as possible. 
In a few states laws have been 
passed permitting him to carry on 
the business for a limited time until 
it can be sold or disposed of. Gen- 
erally, however, if the will does not 
authorize the executor to carry on 
the business he has no authority to 
do so. 

Death usually terminates a part- 
nership so that the partner’s execu- 
tor must require a reckoning and 
distribution of partnership accounts 
and assets. Of course, you know 
from your experience that the dis- 
turbing effect of a man’s death on 


his business or partnership can often 
be adequately counteracted only by 
a wise placing of life insurance. As 
a lawyer who has represented a good 
many executors faced with the prob- 
lem of what to do with the dece- 
dent’s business, I can assure you that 
I am very thankful when a wise 
insurance plan has made it possible 
to solve such problems without the 
friction, loss, and grief that gen- 
erally attend them. 

In that connection the Honorable 
John F. O’Connell, Judge of the 
Probate Court of Cook County, re- 
cently said— 


“There is hardly a day passes 
that in the settlement of estates 
I see estate after estate where de- 
pendent heirs and _ beneficiaries 
suffer because of the failure of 
the decedent to have followed an 
adequate or even minimum insur- 
ance program. It is still my ob- 
servation and considered judg- 
ment, based on my experience as 
judge of the Probate Court of 
Cook County, that notwithstand- 
ing the intensive insurance selling 
and educational campaigns insti- 


tuted by insurance companies in 
recent years, there is still a very 
important task for insurance men 
to perform in the further educa- 
tion of their clients, relative to 
the need for insurance in connec- 
tion with the distribution of their 
estates.” 


Other Expenses 


Along with the taxes, the executor 
must also pay the claims and the 
court costs. His own fees must be 
determined and paid. At this mo- 
ment, I might remind you that it is 
generally necessary for the executor 
to engage an attorney at the begin- 
ning of his administration and pay 
an attorney's fee as well. As one 
great English Judge said,—“‘A law- 
yer is a gentleman who rescues your 
estate from your enemies and keeps 
it to himself.” A lawyer must be 
compensated—he has nothing to sell 
but his time and services. 

I have not mentioned the question 
of contests and appeals. These add 
delay and complications to the settle- 
ment of estates. Sometimes even the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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plainest clause of a will may be re- 
interpreted by the courts. Mindful 
of this fact, one testator wrote a 
will beginning, as follows: 


“In the name of God, Amen: 
I am of sound mind. This is my 
last will and testament, and I de- 
sire the courts not to trouble them- 
selves to make another for me.” 


Writing a Will 


However, the greatest creator of 
litigation is the man who believes 
he has sufficiently mastered the tech- 
nicalities of draftsmanship and 
writes his own will. It is said that 
St. Ives, the Patron Saint of law- 
yers, extends to none a heartier wel- 
come in the life beyond than to the 
so-called “lawyer’s best friend,” the 
Jolly Testator Who Makes His Own 
Will! Contests over wills may go 
on for years. You remember the: 


a little bitter over the time consumed 
by some necessary litigation in his 
own life. In his novel, he pic- 
turesquely describes the time elapsed 
in the case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce: 


“Innumerable children have 
been born into the cause; in- 
numerable young people have 
married into it; innumerable old 
people have died out of it. Scores 
of persons have deliriously found 
themselves made parties in Jarn- 
dyce and Jarndyce, without 
knowing how or why; whole 
families have inherited legendary 
hatreds with the suit. The little 
plaintiff or defendant, who was 
promised a new rocking-horse 
when Jarndyce and Jarndyce 
should be settled, has grown 
up, possessed himself of a real 
horse, and trotted away into the 
other world. Fair wards of court 
have faded into mothers and 
grandmothers; a long procession 
of Chancellors has come in and 
gone out ; there are not three Jarn- 





Children 


It is of prime importance that 
married persons making wills should 
always make some provisions for 
children who may be born after the 
will is executed. For parenthood is 
no respecter of age, and hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. 

‘The Probate Act of the State of 
Illinois provides that unless provision 
is made in a will for a child born 
after the will is made, or unless it 
appears from the will that it was 
the intention of the testator to dis- 
inherit the child, the child is entitled 
to receive the portion of the estate 
to which he would be entitled if the 
testator had died intestate, and all 
devises and legacies shall be abated 
proportionately therefor. That law 
promotes justice for the child, but 
may work a real hardship on the 
widow. Under these circumstances 
she would receive only one-third of 
the estate, and the child, born, per- 
haps several years after the will was 
made, receives two-thirds,—and that 

























































































































































































































































famous will contest of Jarndyce v. dyces left upon the earth perhaps, two-thirds will have to be adminis- 
Jarndyce, recounted by Charles since old Tom Jarndyce in despair tered by the courts until the child 
Dickens in Bleak House. I have blew his brains out at a coffee- attains his majority. It would have 
been told that Dickens was himself house in Chancery Lane.” been easy to avoid this complication 
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‘ation 
by executing a codicil to his will, This Amendment reads as _ fol- 
after he knew that he was going to lows: 
be a father. 
: ‘Where the insured and the 
Major Defects beneficiary in a policy of life or 
Two hundred of the country’s ex- accident insurance have died and 
perienced trust officers recently there is not sufficient evidence that 
- joined in a national survey to de- they have died otherwise than si- 
4 termine the major defects found in multaneously, the proceeds of the 
o the wills of people in this country. policy shall be distributed as if the 
rs The most common fault and major insured had survived the bene- 
8 defect they found as a result of their ficiary.” 
52 survey was due to the failure of tes- 
tators to make periodic revision of This Amendment will solve many 
10 their wills. Their wills were far complications in such cases for the 


4 from being up to date and failed to 


“ provide for changed family and 
i! economic conditions. They declared 
4 that the obsolete will is the outstand- 
= ing defect of the testamentary plans 


of Americans. 

Many controversial cases have de- 
veloped where persons die in a com- 
mon accident. In that connection it 
is interesting to note that the Illinois 
Legislature in 1941 adopted an 
: amendment to the Probate Act of 
Illinois as to simultaneous deaths 
which has clarified the question of 
distribution in matters of this kind. 
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insurance companies as well as the 
families of the insured. 

The records show that a surpris- 
ingly large percentage of estates that 
pass thru the Probate Court of 
Cook County are intestate. More 
than one million dollars rightfully 
belonging to unknown heirs of per- 
sons who failed to make wills has 
been paid into the Treasury of Cook 
County during the last twenty years. 
This money escheats to the County 
in accordance with the law after it 
had remained unclaimed by the miss- 
ing heirs for more than seven years. 






Thousands of persons who died in 
Cook County have contributed these 


funds. They might have willed 
otherwise, but like other thousands 
who die each year, they left no will. 
Complete reversion of an estate 
to the County is the extreme ex- 
ample of what happens when there 
is no will. Yet in Illinois the laws 
of descent which control distribu- 
tion of property when a person dies 
without a will many times work 
hardships almost as severe. 


Insurance Service 


Every adult who anticipates own- 
ing property at the time of his or 
her death should make a will, and 
he should do so with the aid and 
advice of a competent lawyer to be 
sure it is a valid will. Few women 
of modest means leave wills, but the 
law is no respecter of persons. 

With an awareness of the prob- 
lem, the insurance man can serve his 
client by helping him build the kind 
of insurance estate he needs, and by 
making the client aware of the neces- 
sity of making a proper will. 
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THE BOND MARKET—Continued 


decline in jobs during the reconversion period, a pos- 
sible drop in wages, the reappearance of consumer 
goods of good quality in ample volume will absorb 
funds. Some of the Savings Bonds now outstanding 
will assuredly be redeemed. The same is true of tax 
certificates and other government securities in which 
corporations have invested their reserves. These wil! 
be redeemed and the means of payment will come from 
the commercial banking system. 

There is no early hope of a balanced budget after 
the war. Functional finance, that euphemism for a 
permanently unbalanced budget, is in high vogue. Dur- 
ing the first six months after the first World War the 
Government spent more money than it did during the 
last six months of the war. There is no reason to 
expect anything different this time. Hence there will 
be other loan campaigns in which the banks will have 
to carry a far heavier burden. The commercial banks 
and the Federal Reserve banks together now hold 41.7 
per cent of the government debt. This, it must be ex- 
pected, will be much higher two years after the war. 
It may compel the Government to resort to devices 
which will tend to isolate this debt and the influence 
of its rate from the normal money market. 


Municipal Market 


The municipal bond market is already a market which 
has lost contact with the government and corporate 
bond market for special reasons which find their origin 
in the high level of personal taxes and the tax exemp- 
tion which these securities enjoy. The individual whose 
income is in the range of $100,000 to $150,000 is in the 
92 per cent income tax bracket. A taxable investment 
must yield 18.75 per cent to equal the yield of a 1.50 
per cent non-taxable municipal. The man with an in- 
come of $20,000 after exemptions, paying a tax today 
of 59 per cent, must find an investment yielding 3.66 
per cent to equal the yield of a non-taxable 1.50 per 
cent bond. Insurance companies subject to normal 
corporate taxation find the advantage of a non-taxable 
overwhelming. Such a company, if it is in the black, 
pays a tax of not less than 40 per cent and may pay 
as much as 80 per cent. Hence, a dollar of non-taxable 
yield may be worth as much as $1.67 to $5 of taxable 
yield. If there are objections in principle to the owner. 
ship of common and preferred stock, tax exempt securi- 
ties are almost the only alternative. Combined with this 
is the decline in the amount of tax exempts available. 
During the next six years approximately $14.5 billion 
of tax exempt or partially tax exempt Treasury securi- 
ties will mature or may be retired at the option of the 
Treasury. 

Taxation and Scarcity 


In addition to these direct obligations, the indirec‘ 
obligations such as the Federal Land Bank bonds tend 
to run off. In 1941 the U. S. Treasury estimated the 
total of state and local subdivision bonds outstanding a‘ 
$20 billion. Retirement of serial bonds and others 
through the operation of sinking funds has probably 
reduced the total to $17.5 billion. The effect of all this 


on the market value of the tax exempts may be seen by 
(Continued on page 60) 
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First steps to take 
when discharged 


yee from Service in no way 
affects your government insurance, 
except that premiums can no longer be 
deducted from your Service pay, and you 
must now pay them direct. 

Ordinarily, the premium for the month 
of discharge is deducted from your final 


pay settlement. Make a note of the date 
when the next premium is due (see your 
Form 53) and remember you must pay 
it within 31 days of that date. 


Make your check or money order pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United States 
and mail it to the Collections Subdivision, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Pay the premiums even though a 
premium notice does not reach you. It is 
most important to give your full name, 
birth date, present address, policy num- 
ber, and your Service serial number. 





-_ 
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Life Insurance Companies in America 


and their agents 














In January 1926 the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines issued a $4,000 policy, with permanent 
disability clause, to a 45-year-old farmer. The 
insured man was in perfect health. 


Four years later, he suffered a heartstroke which, 
while it did not preclude all work, made it nec- 
essary for him to reduce his activities. Two years 
thereafter his condition had become so serious 
he was permanently incapacitated. 


For 12 years and 8 months the Bankers Life 
Company sent the insured man a check for $40 
each and every month; a total thus paid of $6,080. 


In January 1945 the insured man died. The 
face value of the policy, $4,000, was paid to his 
widow—the beneficiary thereunder. 


Here is the full record of the case: 








INVESTMENT 
7 annual premiums paid .... $1,236.76 
RETURNS 

12 annual premiums waived .. $1,935.04 
Dividends paid .............. 370.80 
Disability income payments... 6,080.00 
ECD MORO ccc cccccccessece 4 000.00 
OTT TT $12,385.84 
Less total investment .... 1,236.76 
Excess over investment ..$11,149.08 

Percentage of gain over invest- 
CE thei ee eee eet eek « 801% 


On the day upon which he took out that life 
insurance policy, the insured man had fulfilled 
the words of the poet: 


“O’er the ruins of home, o’er my heart's 
desolation, 


For death’s dark encounter I make prepara- 
tion.” 


Bankers Ze 
the Double Duly Dollar f Company 








THE BOND MARKET—Continued 


comparing the 11 municipals of the Bond Buyer wit 
Moody’s Aaa corporates. In 1933 they were both sel 
ing at the same level, with yields of 4.29 per cent. On 
November 1, 1944, Moody’s corporates were selling oi 
a 2.70 basis and the Bond Buyer’s municipals on a 1.33 
basis, a difference of 1.37 percentage points. This is 
the period in which 12 new revenue acts were passe:|, 
each one with higher tax schedules. In these higher 
tax rates and the growing scarcity of issues may be 
found the reason for the distinct and separate marke: 
of the tax exempts. 


Local Credit After War 


This isolation of the municipal market may be broken 
down only to the extent that the reasons for it are modi 
fied. Wall there be an increase in the supply of state 
and municipal issues after the war and will taxation be 
reduced to levels where the special privilege of these 
issues will not enjoy the same market premium? The 
credit position of local governments is now at an ex- 
ceptionally high level. Relief has been reduced to a 
minimum, the country is enjoying a pseudo-prosperty 
and tax collections are good. Unless the chimera of ful! 
employment is realized after the war a heavy relief 
load will face local government. Big business in the 
past has accounted for a minor fraction of all jobs. 
The assurance of jobs for all is one which business is 
not qualified to give and, to the extent that such an i1m- 
pression prevails, there is likely to be disappointment 
after the war. ‘Make work” will become the obligation 
of governments, central and local. Every reasonable 
scheme of public works and some that will qualify 
only as disguised alms will be pushed. Local govern- 
ments will exhaust their reserves and with the aid, 
in varying degrees, of the Federal Government will em- 
bark on public ventures to “make jobs.” 

The supply of tax exempts is bound to increase but 
no one today can say how much. One estimate has been 
made of $1.1 billion annually for the five years after 
the war based on a partial canvass of local government 
intentions. In this connection the course of local credit 
during the 30’s should again be examined. The im- 
provement in the status of this credit is due only 
part, perhaps the greater part, to tax legislation. [t 
was due also in part to the improved finances of local 
governments. With greater burdens after the war and 
fluctuating business, it is possible that the credit of some 
local governments may deteriorate. 


The Chances of Tax Reduction 


On the other hand, those who argue that tax exemprs 
have gone too high because the present tax structu’e 
is temporary stand on thin ice. The hope that the 
Federal Government after the war may subsist on a 
budget of $15 to $18 billion is woven from the frail 
gossamer of optimism. Congress is already engaged 
with this question and its advisors are postulating 
budgets above $20 billion. How real is the prospect of a 
material reduction in taxes? In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1943, the total receipts of the Treasury were 
$23.385 billion. The national income in that year ws 
$141.5 billion and the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
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ktablish its own level. 


¢ production was 239. In this total of revenue were 
prporate excess profit receipts of $5.146 billion. If 
at item alone is subtracted from the actual receipts 
po) the year, the remainder will not provide for the 
postwar budget to which Congress is now giving con- 
eration. Without embracing the precarious role of 
sophecy, never here intended, it seems safe to con- 
tide that tax exempts will have a market after the war 
sat will have little connection with the market for 
»vernments and the market for corporates. 


Separate Corporate Market 


For the latter also seems destined to break away and 
Currently, high grade, long- 
‘rm corporates are selling on a yield basis only 15 
» 16 points above government bonds of comparable 
aturity. The war, a temporary condition, has greatly 
iproved the credit status of the corporates. An in- 
easing proportion have become “money good.” This 
ill not go on forever. 


In the meantime they are floating on a rate pool 
hose level has been established for and controlled 
' government securities. The member banks and the 
serve banks are already feeling the pressure of tight 
serves. The excess reserves for all member banks 
the aggregate has declined below $1 billion. The 
serves of the central bank are now at 51.7 per cent. 
he country’s gold stocks are declining. Currency out- 
inding, constituting the greatest strain on central 
serves, has increased $8.384 billion since the end of 
042. 


é 


Three Post-War Bond Markets? 


it is not at all certain that this trend will reverse 
elf with the end of the war. The commercial banker 
ter the war is likely to take one view of a govern- 
nt bond which the Treasury asks him to buy and quite 
other of the corporate bond which is offered to him. 
udent policy and special privilege may make him 
-eptive to the former. Tight reserves, varying quality, 
lerior market may make him much more cautious 
vard the latter. The post-war financial world may 
‘ll see three distinct bond markets—for governments, 
r municipals and for corporates with yields moving 
lependently of each other. 

Xeprinted from “Banking” by special permission. 

es. @ @ 


The city of Atlanta, Ga., has been held liable for 
mages to a house and lot caused by collapse of a 
wer. The court evidence showed that the sewers had 
en built about 1900, were acquired by the city 15 
ars before the collapse, and that the city, knowing 

age and capacity of the sewers, had placed ad- 
ional burdens on the line. 


= * 
{he War Production Board reports that war ex- 
litures in September were the smallest for any 


nth in 1944. The spending was $7,055 million, a 
rease of $674 million from the August, total. But 








tuding in October increased again to $7,512 million. 
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Each U.C. agent’s “best prospects” 
receive pre-approach material 
like this every month 


... from the home office 





Month after month, Union Central provides 
timely material to benefit agents and inter- 


est prospective policyholders. Each mail- 
ing piece describes a situation vital to every 
man and woman with responsibilities and 
problems that insurance can solve. 


The best prospects of every U. C. agent 
receive these goodwill builders direct from . 
the home office. They carry the agents’ name 
and address. It’s part of the program for 
1945 to cooperate with U. C. agents to the 
fullest extent. Just one more reason why 
Union Central is thought of as “an agents’ 
company.” 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER $500,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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MUTUAL LIFE? s 


Statement of Operations for 1944 


REASONS: 


This new Statement was 
developed because the 
usual form of Statement 
creates the impression 
that premiums are 
“earnings” and that 
benefit payments are 
part of operating costs. 
The usual form also 
fails to disclose clearly 
the sources of gain, and 
permits the incorrect 
inference that benefit 
payments in a given 
year are made from 
the current year’s pre- 
miums. Furthermore, it 
gives the erroneous in- 
ference that continued 
payment of premiums 
by policyholders is 
necessary to enable a 
company to meet its 
obligations, or that it 
results in the building 
up of unnecessary re- 
serves. For these rea- 
sons, the usual form of 
Statement, we believe, 
does not clearly explain 
the operations of a life 
insurance company. 








Premiums from policyholders were. . 


Of this there was placed in policy 
reserves, to provide for current and fu- 
ture benefit payments............... 


There remained for operating expenses . 
Operating expenses amounted to...... 


There remained an excess of...... 


Policy reserves accumulated over a period 
of years for expected death benefits 
and other benefits during 1944 amount- 
nite keeinideu nen dbeeaw eon 


Actual benefits in 1944 were......... 
There remained an excess of........ 
Other miscellaneous gains amounted to 
Making a total exeess of............ 


Net investment income amounted to... 


(Gross income—less $2,696,669 taxes 
and expenses on real estate, $1,300,000 
federal income taxes and $1,789,910 
expenses for administration of invest- 
ment portfolio.) 


Investment income required to main- 
tain policy reserves and pay guaranteed 
interest on funds left with Company was 


The net investment income was 
I tic aba seals wkd wn eee 


The gain from insurance operations was. . 


From which there was appropriated for 
further strengthening of policy reserves. . 


Release of certain policy reserves, no longer 
required, on reimsurance............ 


After these reserve adjustments, the 
net gain from insurance operations was 


Net gain from sale of investments and 
release of reserves on real estate, mort- 
gages and other investments—less write- 
down in assets, amounted to........ 


Therefore, net increase in surplus, be- 
fore dividends, WaS........cceeeees 


There was set aside for 1945 dividends 
NE 6 0Kebncsosesvensade 


Resulting in a net increase in surplus in 
EE ET ea Pe a 


The surplus as of January 1, 1944 was.. 


The December 31, 1944 surplus was... 


. $130,610,950 


102,022,625 





28,588,325 
17,117,449 





116,361,528 
95,763,642 





$11,470,876 


20,597,886 
324,110 





44,861,978 


46,522,287 


32,392,872 





1,660,309 





30,732,563 


5,898,251 





24,834,312 


4,929,183 





29,763,495 


10,322,686 





40,086,181 


14,442,465 





25,643,716 
43,177,259 





$68,820,975 

















OUR 
Qo CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 








RESULTS: 


This new form of State- 
ment reveals the sources 
of gain, and the relative 
importance of each 
source. It alsoshows the 
way in which policy re- 
serves are necessarily 
built up from premiums 
received in prior years, 
and how these previ- 
ously established re- 
serves are used to pay 
the current benefits for 
which they were accu- 
mulated. This new form 
of Statement, we be- 
lieve, gives aclearer pic- 


ture of the way in which} 


a life insurance com- 
pany actually operates. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 








“intl in America” 


34 NASSAU STREET | 










, BRI ed. 


Lewis W. Douglas, President 
NEW YORK CITY. 5.°N; YX. 
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REPORTS 






ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





ATLANTIC LIFE 
Hatcher President 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia held on February 20 last, Robert V. Hatcher was 
elected President succeeding B. ]. Wynne, who re- 
signed in order to devote full time to his law practice 
in Texas. Mr. Hatcher became associated with the 
company in 1930 as Claims Attorney. Successively 
he was made Secretary, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Vice President and Executive Vice President. He is 
a graduate of the School of Agency Management of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau and a past 
officer of the International Claim Association. 

At the same time, Coleman Hunter, with the com- 
pany since 1937, was promoted to executive Vice Presi- 
dent, and Clifton M. Miller, with the company since 
1935, was promoted to Vice President. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Promotions 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., Carl C. Mullen was elected First 
Vice President and Secretary, Julian D. Anthony was 
elected a Vice President, Robert G. Ward an Assistant 
Treasurer, and Christopher F. Lee was appointed Man- 
ager of the Accident & Health Department. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Behrens Dies 


Herman Behrens, President of the Continental As- 
surance Company and Chairman of the Board of the 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, IIl., died on 
March 13 at the age of 61. Mr. Behrens joined the 
Continental Casualty Company in 1912 as Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager; became President of both 
the Casualty and Life Company in 1928 and Chairman 
of the Board of the former in 1937. The successful 
growth and expert management of both companies re- 
flects to a large extent the outstanding abilities of Mr. 
Behrens. 


Tychbreiter Successor 


Roy Tuchbreiter, President and Vice President of 
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the Casualty and Life Company, respectively, was 
elected Chief Executive Officer of the Casualty Com- 
pany and President of the Life Company on March 21. 
The office of Chairman of the Board of the Casualty 
Company was abolished at the meeting. Rollin M. 
Clark, Ist Vice President and Secretary of the Casualty 
Company, was elected Ist Vice President of the Life 
Company succeeding Mr. Tuchbreiter. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company held on Feb- 
ruary 6 last, the following promotions were made: 
Norman J. Barker, M.D., with the company since 1927, 
was elected associate medical director ; Richard T. Sex- 
ton, with the company since 1922, was elected assistant 
secretary and Malcolm F. Hood, with the company 
since 1925, was elected assistant secretary of the claims 
department. 


Pilots Now $5.00 


In the December issue we outlined changes made in 
aviation underwriting by the Company. Effective 
March 1 a further change was made reducing the extra 
premium for commercial pilots from $7.50 to $5.00 per 
thousand. All other conditions remain the same. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Fraser President ° 


At a meeting of the board of directors of The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., on March 2, James Lee Loomis, president of the 
company for the past 19 years, was elected chairman of 
the board. At the same time, Peter M. Fraser, who 
became vice president in 1930, was elected president. 


Mr. Loomis 


Born in the town of Granby, Connecticut, where he 
still lives in the old family homestead, and where he 
obtained his primary education, Mr. Loomis later en- 
tered New York Military Academy, at Cornwall-on- 
Hudson. From there, he entered Yale University, 
graduating in 1901 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Following graduation, he became associated with 
the firm of Loomis Brothers, Granby, which he left in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Monarch participating life and 


noncancellable accident and 
sickness policies are designed 
to take the “ifs and buts” out 


of the insurance contract. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ome Office 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














655 rooms with bath and circulating ice 
water e choice of four air-conditioned 
restaurants e garage in connection 
e friendly service. 


VISIT THE COLORFUL 


VICTORY ROOM 























CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 

1902 to enter Yale Law Schools, where he was one of 
the editors of the Yale Law Journal. He was admitted 
to the Connecticut Bar in 1905, and practised law in 
Hartford for a number of years. 

He became associated with the Connecticut Mutual 
in 1909, and was given the post of assistant secretary. 
In 1918, he was elected vice president; and a few 
months later, was made a director. Upon the death of 
President Henry S. Robinson in 1926, Mr. Loomis 
became president of the Connecticut Mutual. 

Throughout his insurance career, Mr. Loomis has 
been active in various life insurance associations, and 
in 1930 was chairman at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. At the pres- 
ent time, he is a member of the Life Insurance Coordi- 
nating Committee to aid in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Loomis is a director of many Connecticut Insti- 
tutions, among them the Phoenix (Fire) Insurance 
Company, the Hartford County Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, the First National Bank of Hartford, the 
Hartford Courant, Colt’s Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, the Society for Savings, and the Simsbury 
Bank and Trust Company. He is also a trustee of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

Mr. Fraser 


In recording the election of Mr. Fraser, the board of 
directors said, ‘“We gladly and enthusiastically give him 
our whole-hearted support. He deserves the great 
honor which has come to him for his able and untiring 
efforts and loyalty to this company. He has shown com- 
plete devotion to his president and to the established 
policies of the company and he has made many sacri- 
fices in order to fulfill his belief that the success of the 
company was all that mattered.” 

Mr. Fraser became associated with the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1918 after five years’ prior experience in 
agency work. As General Agent at Brooklyn, his agency 
showed a 400% increase at the end of the first nine 
months. The agency soon moved to New York City. 
In ten years, the agency had more than $100,000,000 of 
life insurance in force and was producing one-fifth of 
the business written by the entire company. 

The board of directors of the company presented 
Mr. Fraser with a plaque in recognition of “the most 
exceptional record of agency building in the history of 
the company.” 

In 1930, Mr. Fraser was called to the home office 
of the Connecticut Mutual as vice president. A year 
later, he became a director of the company. His efforts 
have been directed to many branches of the company’s 
affairs. Largely under his supervision has been devel- 
oped the city mortgage loan organization of the com- 
pany. At present, the company’s city mortgages 
amount to $170,856,617 on properties located in 810 
different communities throughout the United States. 

Active in the financial and civic affairs of Hartford, 
Mr. Fraser is a member of the board of trustees of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company and the Dime 
Savings Bank; a director of the United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, the Phoenix Fire and Connecticut Fire In- 
surance Companies. He is a United States trustee for 
the Netherlands Insurance Company and a trustee of 
the Connecticut Public Expenditure Council. 
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FARM BUREAU LIFE 


Officers Resign 


The following officers have resigned from the Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio: 
L. A. Taylor, Vice President and Secretary; L. J. 
Bennett, Assistant Secretary in charge of Sales; R. W. 
Richert, Superintendent of Agencies and Eugene L. 
Hensel as Special Counsel. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


Mutualizing 


The Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, announced last month that plans to mutualize 
have been approved by the board of directors, the Direc- 
tor of Insurance for Illinois and the stockholders. 


Details 


The mutualization plan proposes that the company 
buy all of the shareholders’ stock at $30 per share (par 
value $10) payable 25% of the purchase price in cash 
upon approval of the plan by the Life policyholders* of 
the company in addition to those who have already ap- 
proved it; 5% of the purchase price with 2% interest 
per annum on the unpaid balance of the purchase price 
be paid between January Ist and March Ist of each year 
thereafter, or until 15 of such payments of 5% each and 
interest shall have been paid with the understanding, 
however, that if at any time such payment would reduce 
the excess security to policyholders below 5% of the 
policy reserve, consisting of the net present value of Life 
policies in force and unearned premium reserves on 
accident and health policies, the time for such payment 
he extended if necessary and with the power of the board 
of directors of the company to anticipate and prepay 
such payments if, in their judgment, such anticipation 
and prepayment would be in the interest of the policy- 
holders and not reduce the excess security to policy- 
holders below 5% of the reserves indicated. 

Upon completion of the purchase and the payment for 
all shares of stock the company shall become fully mu- 
tual and its title then will be changed to Federal Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. * Meeting April 12. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
O'Brien Returns 


Francis J. O’Brien, one of the outstanding life insur- 
ance advertising men, has returned to his former posi- 
tion as Director of Advertising and Sales Promotion 
in the Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois. His duties will be enlarged in keeping with 
the company’s expansion program. In connection with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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JUVENILE PROSPECTS 


from 1 Month to 14 Years 


The Guardian Life Announces 


A new series of contracts* 


without aviation or war restrictions. 


Endowments 


To Age 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 
And a 20-year endowment 
20-Pay and 30-Pay Life 
Ordinary Life from Ages 5 to 14. 


All contracts available with Appli- 
cant’s Waiver of Premium at small 


additional cost. 


Full Face Amount of Policy Payable 
at Age 5 in the event of death. 


For details consult the nearest Guard- 


ian Agency. 


“xception: Not available in New 
*Except Not labl N 


York State. 


* 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office—New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 
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OF SERVICE TO 
POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 





Address— 
ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Francis L. Brown, President 
| ROCKFORD 














ILLINOIS | 





























In Life Insurance Sales — 
THE TIDE ROLLS ON 


FEBRUARY MARKED FIDELITY’S 


24th 


CONSECUTIVE MONTH 


Of increase in paid business— 


Over the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Paid business for January and February reg- 
istered an increase of 43.8% over the first 
two months of 1944. 


ie 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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FRANKLIN LIFE—Continued 


the latter, the company was licensed to transact business 
in the state of Pennsylvania in February. This is a 
first major step in a three-year expansion program by 
means of which the company expects to enter prac- 
tically every state in the Union. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Further Mutualization 


From the 1944 earnings of the General American 
Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri, $283,380 
was appropriated to retire an additional 4,723 shares 
of the company’s stock under its program of mutual- 
ization. A total of 81.2% of the company’s original 
outstanding stock has now been retired. 

At the annual meeting Frank P. Aschemeyer, for- 
merly Assistant General Counsel, was named Asso- 
ciate General Counsel, and Samuel C. Boggess, Jr. 
was promoted to Assistant Treasurer. 


GLOBE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Globe Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of June 30, 1944. The examiner’s report 
was favorable to the company. 

Mid-year figures showed: Income, $412,806; Dis- 
bursements, $235,691; Admitted Assets, $4,876,936; 
Capital, $200,000 ; Surplus, $211,735 and Insurance in 
Force, $27,107,885. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Policy Changes 


A new series of Juvenile policies including Endow- 
ments to Ages 16-21; broader underwriting of aviation 
risks at a rated premium; and a lower interest basis for 
Optional Settlements has been announced by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, New 
York. 

Guardian Options, now numbered 1-6, inclusive, are 
on a 2%4% interest base with the exception of the 
Interest Option (Option 1) which is on a 2% basis. 
Since no distinction is now made between the interes‘ 
rates on withdrawable and non-withdrawable funds, 
the new Optional Settlement Provisions contain some 
advantages over the former options where the interest 
basis was less on withdrawable funds. Furthermore, 
Option 4 (Instalments for Life with 10 Years Guar- 
anteed) and Option 5 (Instalment Refund Annuity) 
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provide larger monthly instalments when the option 
is selected by the insured or an owner during the in- 
sured’s life-time for settlement of death claim proceeds. 

Option 6 (Joint and Survivorship Option with 10 
Years Guaranteed) is not embodied in the policy but 
may be added on request. 


Other Policies 


To conform with the above changes, the company’s 
Special Life Income Endowment now has a higher ma- 
turity value and, of course, a higher premium. The 
reserves on this policy, however, continue to be ac- 
cumulated on a 3% basis. Because of the relatively 
high investment element, S. L. I. E. at 55 has been 
discontinued. 

Also affected by the change in the interest basis of 
the options are the company’s Family Income Riders. 
The latter now consist of Family Income for 10, 15 and 
20 years and a Family Income at 65, all providing $10 
per month. The first monthly income payment under 
these riders will be made as of date of death. 

Commutation of payments on the contractual basis 
of 2Y%% is allowed if requested by the insured and 
the commuted value may be merged with the proceeds 
of the policy proper. 

Family Income Riders permit conversion as of at- 
tained age only to annual premiums, life or endowment 
forms without medical examination at any time not less 
than 10 years prior to expiry date. Amounts of insur- 
ance to which the Rider may be changed are printed 


in the Rider. 
Juvenile 


The Guardian’s new series of Juvenile Policies are 
available in all states in which the company operates 
except in New York State. The series includes: 

Endowments to Ages 16-21, inclusive (not issued 
for periods less than 10 years) 

Ordinary Life, ages 5 to 14 

20 Year Endowment, Ages 0 to 14 

20 Payment and 30 Payment Life, Ages 0 to 14 

On all policies, the full face amount is payable (at 
age 5 and up), in event of death benefits being graded 
from age 0 to age 4 inclusive. 

Extended term insurance increases as the graded 
death benefit increases. 

All policies are available without war or aviation re- 
strictions, and with Applicant’s Waiver of Premium 
provision at small additional premium. 

The company’s Aviation Risk Schedule offers cover- 
age at rated premiums and subject to stated limits in 
the following classifications : 


Pilots and Crew Members 


1. Scheduled airline pilots and crew members 
2. Non-scheduled commercial pilots holding trans- 
port or commercial certificates including business 
flying only in company-owned plane, and instruc- 
tors, charter flying, sightseeing, etc. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENTS 

PLEASE 

NOTE... 
That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 
And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 














MOST: 


. Baltimore 


HOST 10 














who visit 











Strategically located right in the heart of the 
city’s business, shopping and entertainment dis- 
trict. ZOO rooms, each with radio, bath or 
shower. Service and food as faultless as war- 
time conditions will permit. Reservations well 
in advance will enable us to prepare for you— 


consequently, to serve you better. 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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The Engineers 


The Army’s Fighting Engineers never know when 
they’re licked. In the retreat from the “Bulge,” a 
scouting patrol was lost—completely cut off. ‘Those 
boys were in a tough spot. They had very little 
in the way of rations; were battle weary; clothing 
worn and mucky; shoes and trousers frozen to the 
body from wading in the muddy, freezing slush. 


The situation was desperate. Natural barriers of 
that rough, impassable section had the engineers, 
trying for the rescue, licked. Licked? They didn’t 
know it and once again the cool courage, gallant 
initiative and resourceful ingenuity of the American 
Engineers battered a way through. Every man of 
that lost patrol was brought back to camp. 


Only by doing our best can we at home show our 
appreciation of the gallantry of the boys. As a Life 
Underwriter, you can protect their best interests 
here. As your assistant for that job, you will find 
it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 




















| 
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AGENTS... 


. .. of the ATLAS succeed. Why? 
Well, they are backed by an 
agency-minded company with a 
proud record for fair, conscientious 
and personalized treatment. They 
have broad contracts, liberal com- 
missions and a well-rounded list of 
saleable policies. Add ambition 
and a progressive spirit and you 
have—success. = 
















Excellent territory still avail- ~ 
able in Arkansas, California, — 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, =s 


Oregon and Texas. Write to— re 











JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


3. Pilots with private certificates 
4. Student pilots 
5. Test pilots and crop-dusting pilots 


Passengers 


1. Non-scheduled business travel in airplane owned 

by employer ; 

2. Other non-scheduled commercial flying, taxi or 

charter flying, pleasure flying. 

These extras assume flying in the United States and 
Canada only. For other flying submission of an inquiry 
to the Home Office is required. Rated insurance will 
be issued only on the Ordinary Life and higher pre- 
mium plans. 

The premium waiver clause will still exclude dis- 
ability due to aviation except as a fare-paying airline 
passenger. Neither disability annuity nor double in- 
demnity will be granted on cases rated for aviation. 

Military pilots or crew members and student pilots 
in military service will not be considered for insurance 
at this time. 


HARTFORD GROUP 
Organizing Life Company 


The Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company has, through Representative Twad- 
dle, introduced House Bill 383 as an act incor- 
porating the Hartford Life Insurance Company. The 
names of the incorporators as given in the proposed 
bill are: Paul Rutherford, C. S. Kremer, James L. 
Thomson, Wilson C. Jainsen and Manning W. Heard. 
The Hartford group at the present time writes fire, 
casualty, surety and allied lines. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 


Merges Brown-Service 


The Liberty National Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, whose officers secured control 
of the Brown-Service Insurance Company, also of that 
city, recently merged with the latter organization and 
the new company is now known as Liberty National 
Life. 

It will be recalled that when the executives of the 
Liberty National Life purchased controlling shares of 
stock in the Brown-Service an option to re-purchase 
this stock at the same price was given to the Liberty 
National. This option was exercised and the stock has 
now been cancelled. In lieu thereof Liberty National 
stock was issued. The operations of the two companies 
have now been completely merged and our report on 
the Liberty National in the future will include the 
Brown-Service Insurance Company’s business. 
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LIFE OF VIRGINIA 


Promotions 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, 
held on February 21 last, Charles A. Taylor, formerly 
Vice President and Actuary, was elected Executive 
Vice President. At the same time, I. T. Townsend and 
EK. A. Crawford were promoted to Ist Vice President 
and Administrative Vice President, respectively; H. 
Montague, Jr. was elevated to Vice President and 
secretary; R. J. Towne and C. T. Rogerson were 
promoted to Actuary and Assistant Vice President ; 
Charles C. Fleming was made Assistant Secretary and 
Kditor and S. J. Hilton and W. L. Bramble were pro- 
moted to Counsel. In the Group Annuity Division 
H. L. Duane, Jr. was advanced to Manager. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Promotions 


Following the January 30, 1945 meeting of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., the following promotions were 
announced: In the Pacific Coast head office, Samuel 
W. Means, M.D., was promoted from assistant medical 
director to associate medical director; Arnold B. 
Brown, from assistant actuary and assistant manager 
to assistant vice president and assistant manager; Louis 
J. Schmoll, from assistant secretary to assistant vice 
president ; George Pollitt, from manager of claims divi- 
sion to assistant secretary and Edward McDowell, from 
personnel manager to assistant secretary. 


In the Canadian head office, the following promo- 
tions were made: Wallace Troup, M.D., from assist- 
ant medical director to associate medical director ; 
Norman L. Burnette, D.ScS., from assistant secretary 
to assistant vice president ; Denis W. Kelly, from assist- 
ant secretary to assistant vice president; John A. 
Wilson, from manager of the ordinary department to 
assistant secretary and William D. McKewen, from 
personnel manager to assistant secretary. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Voluntary 274%, Basis 


On December 31, 1944 the reserves on all policies 
in the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., were voluntarily increased beyond the 
amount originally required by the contracts. This 
change, from the American 3% to the American 274% 
basis, involved the transfer of $8,918,687 from Con- 
tingency Reserves (Surplus) to Policy Reserves. The 
nurpose of the change. President Hardin said, was to 
increase the security of all policies. In accordance with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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... tt does 


repeat 


Past performance is a reliable guide to 


future expectations. Consider Con- 


tinental Assurance on the basis of its 
history . . . uninterrupted increase in size 
and prestige each and every year since 
inception is proved ability to weather 
storm and _ business 


every economic 


change. AND . 


. history does repeat. 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Insurance Institutions” 


ft. , 


SERRE mR nome Foe 















ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 


Established 1887 


. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


790 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
264 


MILLION DOLLARS 














The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE—Continued 


well-established company practice, non-forfeiture 
values of all policies now in force will be computed 
on the American 274% basis where that course will 
have the effect of increasing the values. The reserves 
held for outstanding annuity contracts. were strength- 
ened by the addition of $1,010,496. 

New policies will be written on the same basis as 
heretofore. At the same time, however, the company 
will voluntarily set up the additional reserve necessary 
to place such contracts on a 274% basis. 


100 Years’ Results 


As a part of its 100th Annual Report to policy- 
holders, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. has included a striking analysis of 
the results of its operations over its entire history of 
100 years. This analysis shows clearly that in spite of 
all the expenses of doing business for a century, the 
Mutual Benefit has been able to earn for its policy- 
holders $339,984,806.30 more than the policyholders 
have paid to the company. 

Here is the complete analysis: 
(ikunsentes $1,744,376,032.29 

906,852,021.90 


Paid to Policyholders 
Held for Future Payment 





Total 
Received from Policyholders .... 


$2,651,228,054.19 
2,311,243,247.89 





Excess of Amount Paid to Policy- 
holders and Held for Future 
Payment, over Payments by 
Policyholders 


$339,984 806.30 


Se BeBe 2 ewes. 2. 2.3.0 82 2 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Persistency Record 


In March Vice President V. H. Jenkins of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of California, Los 
Angeles, made a report on the persistency of the com- 
pany’s business and termed it the best in Occidental’s 
history. The report covered the second year renewal 
persistency of new business produced during the year 
October 1, 1942 to October 1, 1943. 

The business produced during that period was meas- 
ured for persistency on January 1, 1945. As a result: 
(1) more than 200 agents qualified for the company’s 
Persistency Honor Roll with second-year renewal per- 
sistency records of 75% or better; (2) of this number. 
120 showed renewal persistency of more than 90% 
and (3) 31 agents achieved 100% renewal persistency 
on business produced during the year. 

Frank Longo, Home Office Agency, qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table during the period when 
the business was produced, and his very large produc- 
tion renewed at the rate of 99.95%, to set a new com- 
pany record. 
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SUN LIFE OF AMERICA 


Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Sun Life Insurance Company of America, Balti- 
more, Maryland, George McLean, M.D., Medical 
Director, was elected to the Board of Directors. At the 
same time J. S. Nusbaum was promoted to 2nd Vice 
President; Abraham Kenigson to 3rd Vice President 
and Actuary; Jose L. Hirsh to Agency Secretary; 
Adolph D. Cohn to Home Office Secretary ; M. Richard 
McDonnell to Secretary of Underwriting; Randolph 
S. Rothschild to Associate General Counsel and Secre- 


| tary ; George Kenigson to Associate Actuary and Secre- 


tary; Albert W. D. Carlson to Assistant Treasurer and 
William E. Wolfel to Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Philippine Officials 


A letter written under fire at the height of the battle 
for Manila has been received by the United States Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., from Paul R. 
Danner, an executive of the company in the Philip- 
pines before the invasion. It confirms the liberation 
of Mr. Danner and his family from the Japanese and 
gives word of Dr. Frank Baldwin, Associate Medical 
Director of the USLife, and his wife, and of Mrs. 
Ethel Newman, Resident Secretary of the Company 
for the Philippines. Dated February 6th, the letter 
says in part: 

“At 9 p.m. on February 3rd the tanks and trucks 
of glorious boys rolled in to give us freedom! and 
food! The battle still rages in Manila. Last night 
the city was a sea of flame. Tonight occasional shells 
burst in the compound. Wounded are brought to the 
clinic just beside where I write by candlelight—for 
the electricity has been off for days. Mr. Clayton 
Seitz of the American International Underwriters, 
Mrs. Clayton and the baby sit with me having supper 
—having been ordered into the building from their 
shanty because of the firing. But we are happy— 
so happy for liberation. My step-daughter, Mrs. 
Robert C. Gierney, her husband and daughter are 
O.K. 

“This morning I received nine letters, and am so 
grateful for this first news in nearly two years! 
Ruth’s (Mrs. Danner’s) weight is down to 79 
pounds. I myself have stood the difficulties pretty 
well, though lately I’ve been down to 108 pounds. 
But rest assured of continued good cheer. They 
didn’t get us down. Our emotions tonight are joy 
and sorrow, punctuated by crashing shells and lit by 
the flames of fiends—now on the run.” 


Mr. Danner’s confinement by the Japanese was made 
somewhat more tolerable than that of most prisoners 
because he was entrusted by the Japanese with the busi- 
ness of handling supplies for the prisoners and was en- 
abled to obtain for them some small concessions. The 
responsibility and activity kept his spirits up, although 
he.did not escape the debilitating effects of poor diet. 
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WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS? 


TEST YOUR WITS ON 
THE BENEFITS OF 
A CAL-WESTERN. 
AGENT’S CONTRACT 








|. What is the maximum length of time for Cal- 
Western renewal commissions? 


[] 9 years 
[] 19 years 
[] Life 


2. What is the maximum amount of free life in- 
surance for Cal-Western's qualifying agents? 


[} $1000 
[] $2500 
[] $5000 


3. What is the maximum bonus possible to Cal- 
Western representatives in addition to commis- 


sions? 
[Cj] $100 
[] $250 
[] $451 


4. Do Cal-Western agents continue to receive 
lifetime renewals in addition to monthly income 
from pension plan which may begin as early as 
age 55? 

[] Yes 

[] No 


5. Is the premium on group hospitalization, surgi- 
cal benefits and medical care plan paid for by 


Cal-Western? 


[] Yes 
[] No 
DID YOU KNOW? 
“FID 
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California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company 


Home Office Sacramento 
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(Favorably Examined) ............ Feb. 57 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 64 

Ti, PD sanceceoccecceesess Dec. 58 
Morris Plan, New York 

SUPE BIEEEED ccccccocccocccosess Jan, 

Pi PED stcccesccesseces Mar. 75 
Mutual Benefit. Newark 

(Centennial Next Year) .......... Nov. 75 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Feb. 58 

(Conservation Plus) .............. Mar. 76 

(Voluntary 2%% mony (canenkueone Apr. 69 
Mutual Life, New Y 

(New A‘vertising core) pooesé June 57 

TE EEE 60060666000 00660060006 June 57 
74 












(Sells MPRRGEN) «02 0000000000000 se 76 
(Correction) ......+.. osteeseseoase “a 54 
PED ekaobesecescecesceceoos Sept. 71 
(Aircraft Employees Policies) — ....Nov. 76 
(Nation-Wide Mortgage Program) Dec. 58 
(Financial Personnel Changes) ..Dec. 59 
(Dividend Revision) ..........++.+- Jan. 66 
(Regional Plan Adopted) ........... Mar. 76 
Mutual Savings, Decatur 
(On Old Line Basis) ...... eoeee-dune 57 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis 
DE (060 06055690060606%64 Jan. 66 
(13% Lien Reduction) ............. Mar. 77 
National Aid Life, Oklahoma City 
PE TEED scccccccocsncccees Jan. 
PE EUS cccncccesc0eseess Feb. 58 
National Benefit Co., Tampa 
(Formerly Merchants & Bankers) .Sept. 71 
National Life, Montpelier 
TTT Oct. 63 
(Offering Te Be BED . concoccces Dec. 59 
(Continuing Dividend Scale) -Dec. 60 
National Public Service, Seattle 
PED 4 oseneeseseseceseesess une 57 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Public Interest Advertising)..... July 78 
New York Life, New York 
(Adopts 244% Basis)......-.e.e0. July 78 
(Supervisory Changes)......... ..-July 78 
DD ssanscesdeesseneeecoseeses Sept. 72 
Tee. GRUUUDD cocccccccocesoes'’s Mar. 7 
(Advertising Campaign) ...........Mar 
(War Veterans Successful) ........Mar. 77 
North American a. Chicago 
(Enters A. & H. Field) .......... 67 
North American Reassurance, New York 
TRUE ccccccoesconccooeesecessss uly 78 
Northern Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Jan. 68 
Nortnwestern Life, Seattle 
TED 2200066000600006000006 ug. 59 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Two New Directors) ............ Sept. 73 
(Continues Dividends) .......... Dec. 60 
(Revised Applications) ........... Jan. 68 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Favorably Examined) .......... June 58 
(Returning Service Men) ........ Sept. 36 
( Okt Finer STemewens) seebeeeote Dec. 60 
(1944 F rer Feb. 58 
Occidental er ife. Los Angeles 
(Favorably Examined) seeceoneed Sept. 73 
i te a eR Nov. 76 
(Junior Esta D seesecseued Nov. 76 
(Persistency Record) .............. Apr. 70 
Ohio Na 
( Divetnmmes ail Mar. 78 
Old Line 
Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 60 
Olympic 
(Fa . seeenssenss Aug. 60 
seecveses June 58 
posocccocees May 65 
(Air CRORES) cccccecccces .-sept. 76 
(Fifth Dividend Option) .......... Dec. 61 
(Liberalizes Underwriting) ...... Dec. 61 
i? MD 06660960s60esee000688 Mar. 79 
(Swenson, Actuary) ..........ee0- Mar. 79 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Favorably Examined) ........ oe Nov. 77 
(Year-End Figures) .........se08-:. Feb. 60 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
Wood Named Fxec. P. May 65 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Policy Changes) secccececocen she. @ 
(Executive Changes) .........seee.: Feb. 60 
Philadelphia Life, e Philadelphia 
TED scnoncnaseeceseeees ec. 61 
Phoenix Mutual, oo 
(Adopts 244% Basis) ...........-Aug. 62 
(Agents Eclepensetiens s060eeeee Sept. 77 
Pilot” Life. Gréensboro 
(Favorably Examined) .......... June 58 
Policyholders’ National. Sioux Falls 
(Favorably Rxamined) ...... coe May 65 
Postal Union Life. Los Angeles 
(Correction Notice) ......ceeeeess Sept. 55 
(New Executives) .....ccccccccess gon. 68 
(E. T. Newcomer Connection)..... Jan. 68 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
ok Dae GED = anbcncecsodouces Sept. 78 


(Favorably Examined - Dec. 
Provident Life, Bismarc 

(Leading State Writer) eeeeveeeee .-May 
Provident Mugual, Philadelphia 


(Favorably xamined) neosecceecnate 
Prudential, Newark 

(Absentee VOCImgm) cccccccccccccces May 4% 

(Retirement Plan) ........eeeeee0. Oct. 64 

TP ROEROEEOEED ccccocccccceneesoses Dec. 62 

Sy aecutie Changes) ......- eccces Jan. 6 

Juvenile Ord. Policies) .......... Jan. 69 
Public Service Life, Health & Acc., f mag 

(Examine ed) eee e@eeeeeeeees eeeeeee 3 
Reliance Life, i pata 

(Stock Chan MEE on cccseescce esse duly 79 
Republic Life, Oklahoma City 

‘avorably Examined) ...........-May 66 

me a. Loan Life, Dallas 

(Stock Dividen d) setoondseoe eeccee June 60 

Sn SED 2 ocecseedseeoeesesd Nov. 738 
Scranton Life, Scranton 

(Anniversary Campaign) .........-Nov. 78 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Favorably Examined) eccccccccces Feb. 60 € 
Service — Omaha 

(Examined) ...ccccccece occecccoes Dec. 63 
Southern Li e, Dallas 

CRRMEEMGED coccccccccecccsccocsos Jan. 70 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 

(Executive Changes) peseéeeeesees June 60 

(Year-End Figures) .........cceeee. Feb. 61 
State Mutual, Worcester 

(Continues Dividend Beale) ceoccece Dec. 68 
State National Life, St. Louis 

(Favorabl Examined) OTT TTT TTT Nov. 78 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(June 30 guces) aeeeneecece e+++-Oct. 65 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan, 7U 
Sun Life, Baltimore 

(Executive Deaths) ............06. Mar. 79 

PP? senncungeeonseneeceses Apr. 71 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 

SEED weeoccccesocococececes June 62 
Teachers ins. & Ann., New York 

TED GEETD =ncccsceccoeososes Nov. 78 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Issuing Juvenile) ..... peuccccece Aug. 63 

(Executive Changes) ............. Jan. 71 

(Aviation & Foreign Travel) ..... Mar. 80 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(Favorably Examined) 1abeee ensues Mar. 80 
Union Mutual, Portland } 

(16% Increase) eeneneescoocececes Sept. 78 

(Enters Non-Can Field) eonneves aE 80 | 
Union National Life, Lincoln 

(Rodgers President ecooesosoecens July 79 
United Fidelity, Dallas 

(Reserve Basis Changed) ......... May 66 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Feb. 61 
United Insurance, Chicago 

CORO BPEUEEOINED ccccceccecesecces Jan, 71 

 — Reeser Feb. 61 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

(Favorably Examined) ......... -Dec. 63 
United Mutual Life, New York 

(New Old Line Company) oeeecsces Feb. 62 
United National Ins. Assn., Atlanta 

(Purchases Trans-America Life)..Oct. 65 
United Services Life, Washington 

TED sas.e0n0ceeasees cococcccduly 79 
United States Life, New a 

(Reduces Overseas Rates) . June #2 

Ta PNeD EON? cancoesoceceedecs Sept. 78 

(Premium Deposit Fund) ........ Dec. 65 

(Philippine Officials Eiberatea}’ whee. 71 
Universal Life, Richmond 

(Increasing Capital) eGeneesooeccs Jan, 71 
Victory Life, Topeka 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Mar. 80 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga 

(Witherspoon Vice President)....July 79 

(Favorably Examined) ...... ---- Aug. 63 ' 
Washington National, Chicago “ 

New Home Office Building) TIT? Oct. 65 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Favorably Examined) e6aeebodes Oct. 66 
Western Mutual Life, a 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 62 

(New Stock Company) .......... Sept. 78 
Woodmen of World, Denver 

ear Mar. 80 
World, Omaha 

(Report of Examination) ......... Nov. 78 
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Ten Men Averaged Over $22,000 
Thirty-five Averaged Over $15,000 
One Hundred Averaged Nearly $10,000 


qt! t the hundred were with the Franklin one \ 
q 
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Ht"! 2 AVS LX i yy | I li" li INSURANCE 
JLVAVAANS | x ALA ANS LIALALV LILA COMPANY 
CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Olde sf Sto« k Legal ~" 


, a rey 


eserve Life Companies in America 


Over $270,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force 





REPORT FOR °44 


Life Insurance in Force $1,013,019,649 
(Highest in history—a 14.1% gain) 





Assets . . . . . +. $122,624,617 


(Highest in history—a 17.4% gain) 


New Paid Life Insurance $136,432,990 


(Highest in history—a 5.9% gain over 1943) 


Total Premium Income . $29,940,318 
(Highest in history—a 31.1% gain) 


Capital and Surplus . . $8,175,715 
(Highest in history—a 38.1% gain) 
Accident & Sickness 
Premium Income . . $4,949,936 


(Highest in bistory—a 60.7% gain) 


Payments to Policyholders $12,173,000 


(Highest in bistory—a 23.5% gain) 


e Company 


al Life Insuranc 
of Californt4 
vice PRESIDENT 


Ss long as y° 


Occident 


y. H. JENKINS ‘ y do’ 


_ they last 4 
We pay lifetime renewals — they 
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